(GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 
FourRTH MORNING. 


HU RSDAY morning, when breakfast was 
over, the bread dough, which had been ris- 
ing over night, was divided into two parts. 
One was shaped into a loaf and set in a 

warm place to rise; into the other half was worked 
a tablespoonful each of powdered sugar and soft 
butter. This dough was then put in a bowl and 
set in the refrigerator. In the evening it was shaped 
into small rolls and put into a buttered roll pan 
(Russian iron is better than cast iron gem pans for 
this purpose). The pan was put in the refrigerator 
and the next morning the rolls had risen just enough. 
They were baked in a moderately hot oven for twenty- 
five minutes. 

The work for Thursday was outlined in the morn- 
ing and as much of it as possible done before lunch- 
eon time. One of the first things to do was to begin 
making a soup stock. As this stock is cheap and will 
keep well, we make a generous supply, since the work 
is the same whether the quantity be large or small. 
Soup Stock. 

A shin of beef weighing ten pounds was cut into 
several parts at the butcher’s. We washed it in cold 
water and then cut off any particles that did not seem 
perfectly sweet. The lower end of the leg, near the hoofs, 
is apt to bea little tainted. All the meat was cut from 
the bones and then cut into small pieces. One table- 
spoonful of butter was put in the soup pot, which was 
placed on the fire. The meat was put in this pot and 
stirred occasionally until it was browned, which was in 
about halt an hour. The time necessary depends, of 
course, upon the heat of the fire; the meat must cook, 
however, until its juices are drawn out and reduced toa 
thick brown substance on the bottom of the pot. As 
soon as this occurs, the cold water must be added. In 
this case seven quarts of cold water and the bones were 
added to the browned meat, also one tablespoonful of salt. 
The cover was put on the soup pot, and it was lifted 
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did begin a piece of cheese cloth was put in a small 
strainer, which was placed in a bowl. The soup was 
skimmed into this, and all that went through the strainer 
into the bowl was returned to the soup pot. When the 
soup was well skimmed, the pot was moved back toa 
part of the range where the soup would bubble gently 
and continuously. It was cooked in this manner for 
eight hours; then the seasonings were added, and it was 
cooked an hour longer. It was next strained through a 
coarse napkin into two earthern bowls and, after being 
cooled quickly, was put in the cold room until wanted. 

Soup will keep much longer if the thick cake of fat that 
forms on the top is not removed. That is why I use two 
bowls, as only a part of the soup need be disturbed at 
one time. This stock will require a little more salt, and 
will then be ready to serve asaclear soup. It can have 
any kind of a garnish added to it, and it then takes the 
name of the thing added, as, for example, Macaroni soup. 

The seasonings for the stock were prepared while the 
meat was browning. Intoafrying pan were put three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, half a pint of minced onion and 
four tablespoonfuls each of minced carrot and celery. 
These were cooked slowly for half an hour; then the pan 
was drawn forward to a point where the fire was hot, and 
the vegetables were stirred until they were slightly 
browned. They were next taken from the fire and the 
butter pressed from them and poured intoacup. The 
vegetables were put on a plate, with six whole cloves, a 
a piece of cinnamon about two inches long, a tiny bit of 
mace, a teaspoonful of peppercorns, two sprigs each of 
parsley, thyme, summer savory and sweet marjoram, four 
bay leaves, two leaves of sage, all tied loosely ina bit of 
netting. These were the seasonings that were added the 
last hour of the cooking of the soup. 

SECOND STOCK. 

Notwithstanding the soup stock was cooked so 
many hours, all the nutrition was not extracted from 
the meat and bones; therefore, what remained, after 
pouring off the liquid, was kept in a cool place until 
the next morning, when it was put into the soup 
kettle, with six quarts of fresh water, and cooked 
gently for six hours, At the end of that time it was 
strained and set away to cool. 

This stock often seems richer than the first, but it 
lacks the fine flavor. It is useful in making thick 
soups and made-over dishes. 

No one thing that is prepared in the kitchen is of 
greater importance than the preparation of these 
cheap soups ; they are economical and healthful, and 
enable the housekeeper to be able at all times to 
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place a simple, hot dish before a tired or invalid 
member of the family, or a friend who comes unex- 
pectedly. I have taken a good deal of space to ex- 
plain all the work, because of its importance, but one 
will find upon doing it that it is very simple indeed. 

After getting the soup started the next step was to 
plan the meals for the day, with this result: For 
luncheon, Chicken soup, bread and butter, cold 
Graham muffins, spice cakes, chocolate ; for dinner, 
roast mutton, mashed turnips, plain boiled potatoes, 
macaroni, Savannah pudding; for breakfast Friday 
morning, fruit, boiled hominy, creamed chicken, 
rolls, toast. 

By the time the soup stock was skimmed, and set 
back, the bread was baked and the oven ready for the 
spice cake. I usually make a thick loaf and make a 
dozen little cakes, which are nice for luncheon or for 
tea Sunday night. Sometimes the loaf is plain and 
sometimes I add currants and raisins, making alight, 
inexpensive fruit cake. 

Spice Cake. 

For twelve small cakes (baked in tin muffin pans) and 
one loaf of good size I use half acupful of butter, one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of sour milk, one cupful of 
sugar, four (scant) cupfuls of sifted flour, two eggs, the 
rind and juice of one lemon, one teaspoonful of ginger, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-third of a nutmeg 
(grated), one teaspoonful of soda and one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of saJt. I made a fruit cake of the loaf by add- 
ing one cupful of stoned and chopped raisins and one 
cupful of currants. The butter was beaten toa cream, 
sugar beaten into it, next the lemon and spice, then the 
molasses and finally the eggs, well beaten. The soda was 
dissolved in one tablespoonful of cold milk and stirred 
into the sour milk, which was in turn added to the other 
ingredients. Next the flour was added and the batter 
beaten vigorously for halfaminute. About a dessert- 
spoonful was put in each of the buttered muffin pans. 
The fruit was gently stirred into the remainder of the 
batter. All were baked ina very moderate oven, the little 
cakes for twenty minutes and the loaf for about an hour. 

In making this cake | sometimes omit all spice 
except the ginger and use only the rind of the lemon. 
Chicken Soup. 

The soup was next prepared. Three pints oi the 
water in which the fowl was boiled was put in a stewpan 
with two tablespoonfuls of rice. This was placed on the 
fire and cooke' slowly for two hours; then one table- 
spoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of minced carrot, 
two of minced onion were put ina small frying pan and 
on the fire ; these were cooked slowly for ten minutes ; they 
were then drawn forward toa hotter part of the range and, 
after the butter was pressed from them, were added to the 
stock and rice. It would have been well to use also two 
tablespoonfuls of minced celery, if there had been any 
on hand. One teaspoonful of flour was stirred into the 
butter remaining in the pan, and when this mixture was 
smooth and frothy it was added to the soup. There were 
also added a generous teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful 
of white pepper and half a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 
The soup was cooked thirty minutes longer, when it was 
ready to serve. 

If I have afew pieces of cold chicken to spare, I 
add them, cut in cubes, when the parsley is added 
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If the soup be allowed to boil for any length of 
time it will be spoiled; it should be kept at the boil- 
ing point all the time of cooking, but should not 
actually bubble. 

When the soup was finished, the vegetables were 
prepared and set away in cold water, and then | 
made a pudding, to be served cold. 

Savannah Pudding. 

For asmall pudding there were used, two rounding 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, one tablespoonful ot 
powdered sugar, three rounding teaspoonfuls of corn- 
starch, a saltspoonful of salt, one egg, one tablespoonful 
of butter, one gill of water, two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
the juice and grated rind of halfalemon. The corn- 
starch was mixed with three tablespoonfuls of the cold 
water; the remainder of the water was heated to the 
boiling point and the cornstarch stirred into it. This 
was cooked for five minutes, then taken from the fire, and 
the lemon and salt were added. The butter was beaten 
to acream; then the sugar was beaten into it, the yolk of 
the egg, and finally the milk. This mixture was added to 
the cooked ingredients and poured into a small pudding 
dish—one that held about a pint. It was baked in a 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. The white of the 
egg was beaten to a stiff dry froth and into this was 
gradually beaten the powdered sugar and half a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice. This méringue was spread over the 
pudding and cooked for fifteen minutes, with the oven 
door open. When the pudding was done it was set ina 
cold place until serving time. 

Creamed Chicken. 

Half of the boiled fowl was freed from skin, bones and 
fat. It was then cut into small, delicate strips, seasoned 
with one teaspoonful of salt and a little white pepper, 
and set inacold place until morning. Friday morning 
a heaping tablespoonful of the butter in which the vege- 
tables for the soup were fried was put in a frying pan and 
on the fire. When this was hotalevei tablespoonful of 
flour was added and all was stirred until smooth and 
frothy; then a gill of the water in which the fowl was 
boiled was gradually stirred in. When this began to boil 
a gill and a half of rich milk was added, also a little pepper 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. The prepared fowl was 
added and all was simmered gently for ten minutes. 


Another time I will explain how the meat was 
roasted. It is such an important matter that I want 
to give it more space than would be possible in this 
article. 
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As on she tiptoes over mead and hill, 

Gray lines of catkins peep out from the fen 
‘Lo see her pass; while in some distant glen 

A robin pipes her coming to the rill. 

Earth pulsates with a new-born, happy thrill. 
Her gentle child beholding once again, 
Who dallies in her coming now and then 

To kiss abloom some bud at love’s sweet will. 


In huddling groups pale bluets follow where 
Her trailing robes sweep o’er the dew-gemmed grass, 
If you should listen for her footfall there 
You may not hear it, though she onward pass ; 
But sometime woven.in a violet, 
Behold where April’s tears and smiles have met. 


—Katharine H. Terry. 
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PAYING FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. 
THE HoLe 1n A HuUSBAND’s POCKET, AND WHAT WENT 

THROUGH IT. 
|} HEY went to housekeeping in the 
coziest of cottages. He—that 
is to say, Sydney—had built his 
cage before he caught his bird, 
thanks to hard work and the 
Building Association. She—that 
is to say, Annie—had learned to 
be a housekeeper before she be- 
came a wife.- They prided them- 
selves upon their good sense. 
They were not going to spend 
their money foolishly, nor live beyond their means, nor 
keep a horse before they could afford it, nor dress 
extravagantly, nor do any of the unwise things young 
couples so often begin life by doing. 

Sydney and Annie had talked long and earnestly 
of salary and expenses and accounts and debts, and 
domestic economy generally. The latter knew toa 
dot how much money would “come in” during the 
year, and in the innocence of her heart she firmly be- 
lieved she knew how much would “go out.” She 
knew how much a week and for how long the dues in 
the Building Association must be paid. She made 
an estimate of what Sydney’s car-fare, in and out of 
the city, would amount to for the year, and what his 
dinners down town would come to, Sydney limiting 
himself to seventy-five cents a meal. She covered 
sheets and sheets of paper with calculations concern- 
ing the cost of fuel, food and lights, and she was con- 
lident that, under her stewardship, a wife and home 
would be a very inexpensive luxury. 

“Why, Sydney, out of the salary you are getting 
we ought to save a¢ /east¢ five hundred dollars a year! 
You see I shall not need a shred of anything new for 
myself for months, for my trousseau has been selected 
with some sense,’ she said, decidedly. “Then, since 
the house is so convenient, I can do my own work, 
and that will be such a saving, Sydney!” 

Sydney thought himself blessed with such a woman, 
and told her so, emphasizing his remark with a kiss. 
All of his and her friends agreed with him—* Annie 
was so sensible and a thorough housekeeper.” 

There had been very little “fuss” at the wedding. 
It was a quiet, simple, home affair, though largely at- 
tended. “I want all my friends,’ Annie had said. 
So the parlors were full and the tables fairly groaned 
with the weight of wedding gifts. But there was no 
white satin wedding dress, and no bridesmaids. 

“T’m not going to throw away money in an expen- 
sive gown that I shall wear once in my life and keep 
wrapped in tissue paper the remainder of my days,” 
Annie had announced, when the important subject 
came up. ‘So, if you please, Papa, you may put the 
money that a white satin dress would come to into 
carpets or furniture for my house.” 

This was one of the reasons why Annie’s new home 
could be furnished prettily and comfortably from the 


start. The money that is so often expended in a 
ridiculously extravagant trousseau, a showy wedding, 
expensive caterers, and ruinous floral decorations, 
was spent in neat, tasteful furnishing for the little cot- 
tage. And when the ceremony was over that made 
Annie Hebershaw Mrs. Sidney Ambell, and the 
couple went at once to the pleasant Chicago suburb 
where they were to live, it was an open secret that 
the sum so often spent in an expensive but unsatis- 
factory wedding trip of two or three weeks, was used 
instead to further beautify the little home. 

No matter what their friends thought about this 
very practical arrangement of what is usually treated 
in a more romantic style, Annie and Sydney never 
regretted the manner in which their money had been 
invested. The new home was a source of unending 
pleasure to them, and the task of arranging their pos- 
sessions was thoroughly enjoyed. The carpets and 
heavy furniture had been bought in the city, and 
brought out and placed in the house before Annie’s 
arrival. So, only the re-arrangement, the unpacking 
and distribution of wedding gifts, deciding where 
that picture should hang, that vase be placed, that 
easel stand, was left to be done. 

“Now, Sydney, I think we’re all settled,” Annie 
said, at length. “Let us take another survey, and 
you tell me if you think anything could be improved.” 

The number of surveys the young people took of 
their new home was somewhat comical; but one 
could not find it in his heart to smile nor wonder at 
it, for the little house was a marvel of cheeriness and 
comfort. As everything had been newly purchased, 
and it cost no more to secure harmony, and have a 
different prevailing tone in each room, than it did to 
have an unhappy mixture of colors in each, their 
apartments were furnished in different hues. The 
parlor was dainty in blue and gold, with just enough 
furniture, pictures, needlework and bric-a-brac to 
give evidence of good taste. The sitting-room was 
in’ crimson, with serviceable furniture, chairs and 
lounge in rattan, with plenty of soft crimson cushions, 
and cheery pictures on the walls. The dining-room 
was furnished in rich shades of rose and olive, the 
latter prevailing. Here were the beautiful oak side- 
board, table and chairs, which was the wedding dress 
in another form, and the store of snowy damask, the 
pride of Annie’s heart, which was her mother’s gift. 
The kitchen was radiant with bright tins and service- 
able granite ware, with the pantry conveniently ar- 
ranged, adjoining, and the china closet between 
kitchen and dining-room serving the double use of 
passage between the two rooms, and a receptacle for 
the pretty ware of which so many of her wedding 
gifts consisted. On the second floor were the bath- 
room and two bedrooms, one in red furnishing, used 
by Sydney and Annie, and the other, the front room, 
was the wonderful guest chamber, the beautiful Yel- 
low Room, that caused all who saw it to cry, “ How 
lovely! How charmingly arranged !” 

Annie could not decide which of the rooms she pre- 
ferred. Certainly not the last in her choice was the 
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Yellow Room. Here, as elsewhere in the house, the 
delicate needle work was displayed which her skilled 
and busy fingers had been preparing fora year or more. 
Here, too, as in other rooms, were bits of porcelain, 
cheerful pictures, and other reminders of friends. 
Yellow was in everything, sometimes deepening into 
nasturtium shades to give sufficient tone and variety. 
From the matting on the floor, in cream and yellow 
squares, to the handsome yellow and white chamber 
set; from the white and gold of the wall paper and the 
picture frames, to the bows of ribbon and knick- 
knacks (‘‘trip-traps” Sydney called them), every- 
thing was yellow. The white muslin window curtains 
were dotted with yellow. The bedspread and bureau 
cover were of white linen, embroidered in nastur- 
tiums, and glove and handkerchief cases, as well as 
soiled clothes bag, dust bag, and like accessories toa 
well furnished bedroom were of similar material and 
design. Some of these were simply etched in yellow 
and nasturtium shades, while others were worked in 
the more elaborate long and short stitch that is so 
effective. Everything was beautiful and everything 
was washable. 

* At last I’ve a place to entertain my old friends !”’ 
Sydney exclaimed, thankfully, thinking of his years 
of boarding-house discomforts. 

“Yes, being able to receive one’s friends is one of 
‘the blessings of a home,” Annie added. 

Nor were the friends long in appreciating that 
blessing. Mr. and Mrs. Ambell had been married 
but two months, when Sydney came home one even- 
ing to find Annie jubilant over a letter from her dear- 
est and most particular girl friend, Bell Tenning— 
gay, dashing, extravagant Bell. She was coming 
down, she wrote, to see how they behaved and how 
their house looked. 

“The darling!” cried Annie. ‘How like Bell 
that sounds. Of course we'll be glad to see her. I’m 
crazy for her to have a peep at our house. I know 
she’ll rave over it, Sydney.” 

Bell came and did not disappoint the young mis- 
tress in the heartiness nor extravagance of her “ rav- 
ing.” The parlor was “just simply too sweet for 
anything!” The sitting-room was “perfectly ex- 
guisite/”’ The dining-room was “ positively ador- 
able,” the kitchen “perfectly heavenly,” the bath- 
room “just Jove/y,” Annie’s room “simply perfect,” 
and the Yellow Room a “dream.” 

Annie and Sydney listened to her remarks on their 
domicile with beaming approbation, and Annie, good 
little cook that she was, determined that Bell’s opinion 
of their bill of fare should be no less high. She had 
made out alist of delicious dishes, trying to select 
those that gave the best results at a minimum of cost. 
In spite, however, of the many cheap and appetizing 
dishes which Goop HousEKEEPING furnished her, it 
was undeniable that the dinners and desserts which 
‘called forth Bell’s most extravagant adjectives, cost 
more than they would had Annie and Sydney been 
alone. In the matter of meats, a quantity amply suf- 
ficient for two would not do at all for three, hence 


the butcher’s, and likewise the grocer’s, bills were in- 
creased a third. 

Of course Bell must see Chicago. The young 
couple proudly did the honors of the city, and let 
nothing of interest pass unvisited. Then there was 
the midday lunch with Sydney at the Boston Oyster 
House, or a nibble by themselves at the delicious rolls 
and salads at Gunther’s. “We must not ¢#ink of 
Kingsley’s or the Richelieu,” Annie had warned her 
husband. 

Bell was fond of theatres, and the best of them 
must be seen. Pattisang during her stay. Of course 
she must hear Patti and see the great Auditorium, 
Sydney and Annie said, and the latter tried not to 
let the price of the tickets spoil the sweetness of the 
song queen’s voice. 

Bell stayed a month, and departed declaring she 
had had a “ perfectly ove/y time ” and that she almost 
wished she were married, for she envied them their 
“perfectly adorable” home. Annie found herself 
without a penny of her allowance. She had had to 
ask money from Sydney to carry her through the 
month. She had been somewhat staggered at the 
manner in which it had melted away, and when the 
household expenses were added together she was as- 
tounded at the result. As for car fare—how fad so 
much gone in that way? Then those lunches, the 
theatres, and the little bites afterward,—oh dear! 
She dreaded to hear Sydney say how much the Patti 
affair had cost, but she had determined to keep a 
strict account and she must know. 

“Well,” said her husband a little ruefully, “it took 
a slice off my month’s salary.” He gave the amount 
and watched Annie put it slowly down on her paper 
with a most lugubrious countenance. “ Bell’s an ex- 
pensive luxury, eh, little one?” 

“Ye—es,” admitted his wife. ‘“ But of course Bell 
never dreamed we were spending so much—we didn’t 
at the time. And then it will not happen again, for 
she won’t be here for months probably, and we’ll be 
more sensible next time. Besides, Sydney, Bell gave 
us those lovely after dinner coffees, you know, and 
with the exception of your Aunt Prue and my father 
and mother, we will have no one else come to see us 
for a long time, and we’ll more than make up for this 
outlay by being very economical, almost near, as 
Dickens says.” 

In two weeks Aunt Prue came up from Blooming- 
ton to see Sydney’s new home. Annie was delighted 
to see her, and did her prettiest as housekeeper and 
entertainer. Aunt Prue had seen Chicago a dozen 
times, did not care for Patti, nor theatres nor suppers 
at midnight, and hada horror of shopping. So the 
expenses were not so heavy as on Bell’s visit. Still 
Annie was so anxious to let Aunt Prue see she could 
cook, that the meat and grocery bills were—well, 
larger than they would have been for two. 

Aunt Prue stayed ten days. A period of blissful 
stinginess followed, at the end of which time Annie’s 
father and mother ran up to see how the young couple 
were getting on. It was a repetition of Aunt Prue’s 
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visit, with a few extras in the way of drives and thea- 
tres thrown in. Mr. and Mrs. Hebershaw mildly 
protested, but they saw how things were going and 
decided to let the young people learn their costly 
lesson, so gave only advice, without rigorous remon- 
strance, and went home to await the outcome. 

“ Now, Sydney,” Annie said decisively, after they 
had waved adieu to their parents, “we must settle 
down and save something. We’ve not put by one 
cent so far.” 

“Yes, we must,” Sydney admitted. “Of course 
we expected our nearest friends to come to see us, 
but I think we’d better ask no one else, as you 
say, Annie.” 

But Annie had barely time to have laundered her 
Yellow Room bedspread and bureau scarf, when two 
old chums of Sydney’s put in an appearance. Men, 
thank goodness! thought Annie. But they were her 
busband’s friends, and must be entertained with the 
best, and she took care that herself and house should 
appear as befitted Sydney’s wife and home. They 
stayed but twq days and Annie could look at the 
chocolate pot and the finger glasses that they had 
sent her upon her marriage without sighing at the 
price she had paid for them. 

“T hope,” she said feebly to Sydney at night, “ that 
no one else will come for a Zong time. I’m tired out. 
And Sydney, we haven’t saved one cent !” 

But in four weeks the Exposition opened. Annie’s 
old home was but fifty miles from Chicago, and fur- 
nished its quota of visitors. Every man, woman and 
child in Real City, who knew her and who had given 
her so much asa picture card at her wedding, seemed 
to remember her address and “swooped down upon 
them,” Sydney affirmed, in a manner most incon- 
siderate. Each remained but a day or two, but what 
with the constant relays and coming and going, one 
might have thought the little Ambell cottage a young 
hotel. Finally Annie became so tired that a girl was 
engaged to come in of days and help, and the young 
wife chafed and fretted at the waste in the kitchen 
and this never-ending entertainment of friends. 

“You are perfect stupids to submit to it!” wrote 
Aunt Prue. And the Hebershaws sent dozens of 
letters to the same effect. 

“But what are we to do?” asked Annie, hope- 
lessly. ‘They are all friends. We can’t entertain 
one and say Noto another. And the worst of it is, 
every one gave me a wedding present. Oh, dear! we'll 
be eaten out of house and home!” 

At the departure of each guest, they thought, 
“Well, hat is surely the last one!”” But no,—from 
Annie’s next dearest friend, Kate Willis, to old Mr. 
and Mrs. Bumby, who “hadn’t been out of their na- 
tive wilds for half a century before,’’ Sydney de- 
clared; from the minister and his wife to the half- 
grown girl who lived next door to Annie’s mother, 
all came to visit Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Ambell. 

The young couple grew unspeakably tired of com- 
pany. They longed for those blissful moments when 
they could sit down alone at the table and speak 


of family matters with no stranger present. They 
thought how sweet it would be to sit once more 
at night, in the little sitting-room, Sydney reading 
aloud, Annie with her sewing or embroidery, with the 
certainty that no ring at the bell would announce a 
visitor, or a letter forerun another friend. 

Even after the Exposition closed, the respites were 
hardly longer. Shopping parties of two, three and 
four, descended upon them and the Yellow Room, and 
it “didn’t make any difference, rea//y, Annie,”’ when 
improvised beds had to be made for some in the 
upper hall. If people from Real City had a friend to 
see off or to meet, on any of the great railroads run- 
ning through Chicago, they “took that opportunity 
to run out and see Annie,” staying all night, and 
going home—sometimes—the next day. 

But one had given the silver spoons, and one the 
salad bowl, and another the etching of Cynthia, and 
one the ice cream set. True, more of them had given 
a fifty-cent match box or a dollar Japanese vase, or a 
scrim drape or a crocheted tidy. But each had given 
something, the Ambell’s had accepted, and what 
could they do! 

At the end of the year there was an “earnest con- 
fabulation,”’ Sydney wrote to Aunt Prue. The two com- 
pared accounts, and there was a solemn reckoning. 
Both looked very serious. Not one cent had been 
saved, and the dues had been paid by the very hardest. 

“T don’t see the five hundred dollars,” remarked 
Sydney, who could not help smiling as he viewed 
Annie’s horror-stricken face. He really did not mean 
to be cruel, but to his anxious wife he seemed so. 

“Oh, Sydney! I—I think you—you might not 
throw ¢hat up to me!” she cried, bursting into tears. 
“I’ve tried and ¢ried to save. I’ve stood right over 
Maggie. I’ve served plain meals, after I found they 
—were—all—all coming so, and I’ve not bought any- 
thing for myself to wear, and—oh, dear, you'll be per- 
fectly dis—dis—disgusted with me!” The sentence 
ended with a half-suppressed, hysterical little shriek. 

Sydney took his tired little wife into his arms. 

“There, there, my poor worn-out darling! You 
mustn’t take it so to heart. Why, Dicksie, it’s no 
more your fault than mine. I don’t know that it’s 
anybody’s fault. We simply had to pay for those 
wedding presents.” 

“But what are we going to do?” she wailed. 
“We've paid for them all a dozen times over, and 
they keep coming, and I suppose they always will, 
just because their cousin, or aunt, or grandmother 
once gave usa salt-cellar. Oh, if you hadn’t boarded 
half your life I’d say to break up housekeeping.” 

“ Never /” cried Sydney, and he meant it. “The 
whole population of Real City, and all the other cities 
in this glorious Republic, may come down upon us 
like wolves on the fold, but they shall zo¢ crowd us 
out of our home. No, little wife, we’ll put a quietus 
upon their depredations. We’ll preserve ourselves 
from our friends. We'll zo¢ be eaten up longer,” he 
cried dramatically, jumping about and waving his 
arms, until Annie laughed in spite of herself. 
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“ How shall we do it?” she asked eagerly. 

“Give up the spare room—take a lodger!” ex- 
plained her husband, laconically. 

“Oh, Sydney! Take a lodger in my precious 
Yellow Room!” she groaned at the thought of it. 

“As you lixe, my dear. Suit yourself. You can 
take a nice, unoffending lodger, and live in peace, 
comfort and affluence, or you can keep the spare 
room and be lunched off, and slept on over night, and 
eaten up by our five hundred dear friends—and 
their friends.” 

Annie saw it was, indeed, one or the other. There 
was nothing to do but give up the beautiful Yellow 
Room. So the “trip-traps” were removed, plain 
white was put on bed and bureau, and a fellow clerk 
of Sydney’s gladly took possession of what had been 
her joy and pride. 

But the loss was small beside the gain it brought. 
Maggie was discharged, and Annie once more pre- 
sided over the little kitchen. ‘The dear five hundred 
friends gradually learned that there was no place for 
them at night and did not take the opportunity to run 
out and see Annie quite so often. Now the Ambells 


can sit down alone to simple but excellent meals, and 
can spend their evenings in the quiet way both enjoy. 
And now, when Annie hears of a friend about to 
marry, among other good advice she writes: ‘* Above 
all, if you wish to save anything, don’t have a 
Spare Room !”’ 


—Mary E. Child. 
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THE BALLADE OF THE BIRTHDAY. 


I do remember how, like a sweet queen, 
She welcomed me with rapturous delight, 
’Twas when my numeral ended with a “‘teen,”’ 
And all the world to her was gay and bright ; 
When she was looking for her gallant knight, 
Waiting and looking through life’s open door, 
With dreaming heart and eager, happy sight; 
Alas! alas! she welcomes me no more. 


And I do mind me how with joy less keen, 

And greetings growing slighter and more slight, 
She met me year by year; and how, between 

Us two a coldness grew, until, in spite 

Of all my efforts, she ignored me quite. 
Now, very sadly, I the truth deplore, 

That she regards me as a bore and blight ; 
Alas! alas! she welcomes me no more. 


And now, as easily could be foreseen 

Of one who ’gainst Time wages foolish fight, 
She wears a face not beautifully serene, 

As one who bravely sees the years take flight, 

While winning from them all her gracious right, 
Lest I should tell how oft I’ve come before 

She seems to dwell in a perpetual frght ; 
Alas! alas! she welcomes me no mcre. 

ENVOY. 

Yet here I am again without invite, 
Though she’s nct kind, yet I will be polite, 
And one may be called young at full two score; 
Alas! alas! she welcomes me no more. 


—Carlotta Perry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FOUNDING THE HOME. 
A PLEA FOR GREATER CARE IN MARRYING. 


If of all words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are “it might have been,” 
More sad are these we daily see, 
It is, but it.‘ hadn’t ought to be.” 
—Old Scrap- Book. 
ITHOUT a doubt no charac- 
teristic of the human race is 
more common than the de- 
sire tobe happy. The indi- 
vidual, then, who seeks to 
establish a home expects 
to find in ita place of hap- 
piness. That this is not 
always the case, something 
is at fault. What is it? 
Chiefly the cause lies in 
hasty, thoughtless, at least unsuitable marriages. No 
other compact is so habitually entered into with a 
carelessness that is almost criminal as is the most 
solemn and binding contract in existence. Here is 
crying need for a reform as much better than Divorce 
Reform, with all its good intentions, as prevention 
is better than cure. The latter, occasioned by the 
alarming increase in divorce statistics, would, it is 
believed, by rendering legal separations less easily 
obtained, cause a greater effort on the part of uncon- 
genial husbands and wives to live together in peace. 
So far, so good. But this does not reach the root of 
the matter. A mistake made in the beginning, that 
is, in setting the problem, must in some measure 
effect the result the whole way through. Moreover, 
not nearly all unhappy couples ever see or expect to 
see the divorce courts; instead they endure—where 
loving hearts enjoy—the walk together to the very end, 

The choice of the marriage partner colors the whole 
of the future life. In nothing else is common sense 
more needed. And it would be well if every founder 
of a home could realize this fact in time. Nor is it 
the least of the duties of those whose province it is to 
help and instruct prospective home-makers, to im- 
press on their minds the importance of such reasona- 
ble thought. 

Not that love is to be left out of the question. On 
the contrary, a loveless marriage is a mockery. But 
there is small chance of the survival of that which 
hallows wedded tife unless Reason, keen-eyed and 
unprejudiced, be allow to guide the blinded god. 
Yet many, because “none are so blind as those who 
will not see,” refuse to believe in their hero’s faults, 
to find afterward that the passing fancy will not en- 
dure the vicissitudes of life, and that the personage 
whose aims, enjoyments and principles are not in 
common with ours makes a sorry companion for so 
long a journey. 

Generally speaking, to be mated as well as married, 
social equality is desirable ; physical differences, as of 
temperament, of no moment; and the disadvantages 
of financial inequality easily overcome ; but it is es- 
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moral tastes. Some have affirmed that to be happy 
a woman ought to choose as a husband one who is 
mentally her superior, claiming that otherwise she 
could not entertain for him sufficient respect. Con- 
ceding, however, that she cannot reverence an in- 
ferior, I still conclude that it would not make the 
matter a whit better to have the positions reversed. 
He could be no happier than could she with a less in- 
telligent associate, while she would not enjoy the like 
want of respect. It is apparent that a common appre- 
ciation of the delights of literature, or the beauties of 
art, will bring most encouragement and satisfaction 
to both. 

A young woman of my acquaintance who had been 
reared in a literary atmosphere, her father a profes- 
sional man and a lover of books, as was she from her 
childhood, married a farmer of exceedingly limited 
education, in whose family a single weekly newspaper 
had sufficed for the current literary needs. Her im- 
agination had invested his sturdy character with a no- 
bility that made up for other deficiencies. ‘ Besides,” 
she argued, “ with different surroundings he will de- 
vote time to self-improvement.” But the busy man 
never found time—or inclination—for the reading and 
study that the wife had planned. And after a few 
years, when sober reality had taken the place of ro- 
mance, she found herself bound to a man whose gram- 
mar was not only at fault, but who was without sym- 
pathy for any intellectual endeavor or employment 
of hers. He even had heart to unbraid her—though 
no interest of the household was neglected—for time 
“wasted” in reading; time that, by the thrift and 
economy of ways possible to the intelligent woman, 
she had contrived tosave. His ambition was bounded 
by the care of his acres, and he could not understand 
the continued necessity of books to the whilom 
teacher. Farther apart they must ever drift if each 
live their own life. 

Other wives there are who go through the world 
hungry for the reading they cannot obtain. Intelli- 
gent girls, not able to withstand discouragement, be- 
come most common-place women and ill-fitted guides 
of children. Music-lovers, from uncongenial sur- 
roundings, have ceased their practice and lost their 
skill. And women there are, as well as men, who 
write books their companions never read. 

It is easy to be seen, also, that the moral status of 
those who wed should be similar. Many a wife has 
found to her sorrow that “marrying aman to reform 
him ” has resulted principally, if happily her own spir- 
ituality be not lessened, in trouble to herself and a 
less useful life. Nor can aman with strict principles of 
right afford to marry a woman with less exalted ideas. 

In this material age it might seem unnecessary to 
call attention to money matters. Yet women are con- 
tinually bestowing their all upon men avho are “ with- 
out any visible means of support,’ and of idle and 
spendthrift rather than industrious and frugal habits. 
If the result is a destitute home or else one with a 
wife-supporting husband—except in extreme cases an 
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indefensible anomaly—there is in it no occasion for 
surprise, though it might have been prevented by a 
short exercise in logic. Niggardly ways are almost 
as bad. And it may as well be said here that a man 
is already “raised” when his wife marries him; that 
she will find that he is pretty well settled in habit and 
inclination, and need not flatter herself that the bad 
qualities he shows to others will not be likewise 
shown toward her. On the other hand, in selecting 
a keeper for the home, a man too rarely considers the 
possession of that prudence by which the wife “ look- 
eth well to the ways of her household,” so that “the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” 

Setting mankind in families is the Divine order. It 
is for their well-being that there should be in one 
home, they two, who each for each would leave all 
the world beside, and make their own for the other 
most complete. It is thus, and thus only, that “ mar- 
riages are made in heaven.” The heavenly will— 
alas! that it is not always done—is that the best for 
every life should be. “ Life is bad enough to make 
the best of it,” said an humble philosopher the other 
day, “it behooves us to move discreetly.” It is true 
that while life holds many blessings, there are more 
wonderful possibilities. Half the people we know 
would, under more gracious circumstances, blossom 
like the rose. 

To be sure, after the wisest choice, failings will be 
found. For absolute perfection dwells not in mor- 
tals. And, as some one has remarked, one need not 
expect to have obtained an angel, especially as he is 
not an angel himself. Such faults are trivial, and 
are not enough to mar the happiness of a lifetime. 

The typical home, then, be it humble or stately, is 
one in which there are 

“Two heads in council, two beside the hearth,” 


but having mutual sympathy in the pleasures and 
businesses, ay, and peradventure in the sorrows of 
life. Itis a place for the care of the physical being 
—but more, a place where the heart finds rest; the 
mind, comradeship; and the soul, inspiration. May 
their number never grow less! 

—Emma E. Voientine, 
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APRIL WEATHER. 


The wind that sweeps through wood and wold 
Moans sadly ’mong the firs, 
Above drift storm-clouds, dark and cold. 
That quickening pulse which stirs 
The heart of Nature now is still ; 
Enchained by Winter’s breath, 
She lies, all shrouded, pale and chill— 
The semblance but of death. 


But whence comes this young goddess fair, 
With flowers on her breast? 
Around her breathes a balmy air 
That breaks the icy rest ; 
The darting swallows come and go. 
Swift leap the brooks again ; 
A gentle shower falls—the snow 
Was only April rain. 
—J. Torrey Connor. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XIX. 


IN INDIA. 
DoMEsTIC LIFE IN AN ANGLO-INDIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


H Eordinary Anglo-Indian house- 
keeper knows nothing of the 
difficulties which beset her 
American sister. Her path, 
compared to that of the latter, 
and, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of climate which sur- 
round her, is an easy one. In 
fact, few women who have spent 
much of their lives in India, 
know anything about house- 

keeping as Americans understand it. There, at least, 
is no lack of help; native servants swarm all over the 
country, and as each branch of work necessitates a 
special one, every household has a large staff of its 
own. As arule the natives have a lofty disregard of 
truth, and sometimes find it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween mine and thine, but in other respects they 
make capable and obliging servants; and the butler 
or head servant being responsible for all those under 
him, the mistress has comparatively little to do with 
them. None of them receive large wages, a mere 
pittance, according to our ideas; and as they would 
lose caste were they to eat of food prepared for white 
people, they always board themselves in their own 
quarters, whick are at a respectful distance from their 
master’s, and altogether distinct. 

The cook in an Anglo-Indian establishment is a 
person of considerable importance, though he re- 
ceives but a few rupees a month for his services, and 
can be trusted to send up a well-cooked and appetiz- 
ing meal, without any interference whatever on the 
part of his mistress. He is not only well up in culi- 
nary lore himself, but he can follow out, often with 
certain improvements of his own, any recipe given 
him, no matter how complicated; indeed, he is very 
proud to learn an entirely new one, and once learned 
will guard it as his own, jealously, being most un- 
willing to impart his knowledge to others. He is 
slow, however, to adopt new-fashioned cooking uten- 
sils. If the mistress presents him with anything in 
that line, he will accept it with apparent gratification, 
but will put it quietly aside and make no further use 
of it, and when remonstrated with on the subject will 
say, “It was not the custom of my father.” For the 
sake of her appetite, however, the mistress is seldom 
desirous of going near the kitchen, and certainly 
where it is concerned, the less she knows of what 
goes on there the better. 

As the butler must go to the bazaar early in the 
morning to do the necessary marketing before the 
heat of the day, the mistress must give her orders the 
night before. Having done so, and stated whether 
she expects visitors, and if so how many, she may dis- 
miss from her mind all thoughts of the next day’s 


meals, sure that punctually at the hours named, and 
without any further care on her part, the meals, per- 
fect of their kind, will be daintily and tastefully 
served, all the servants in attendance being dressed 
in spotless white. 

The first meal of the day in India, chota-hazari, is 
a simple repast, consisting of tea, boiled eggs, bread 
and butter, partaken of immediately on rising—about 
sunrise. After this is over, the mistress usually re- 
pairs to the godown or store-room, where it is the 
custom to have on hand a supply of such stores as 
will keep for any length of time. Here an armchair 
is carried for the lady of the house, and she watches 
the supply of stores being weighed out for the cook. 
The latter stands near waiting to receive them, ar- 
rayed in pure white, and woe betide him if there is 
spot or stain to mar the freshness of his clothes when 
he presents himself to his mistress, for he will surely 
be fined. 

Breakfast at nine is a favorite meal in India at 
which to entertain friends. Parade takes place early 
in the morning so as to escape the heat, and after 
this the officers are fond of dropping in to have a 
short gossip with their lady friends over their morn- 
ing coffee. 

Tiffin, at two, is somewhat more elaborate than our 
luncheon, as there are usually a number of hot dishes. 
Between twelve and two is the fashionable hour for 
making ceremonious calls, but at afternoon tea, from 
four to six, ladies receive their intimate friends, and 
the affairs of the nation and the doings of their ac- 
quaintances are discussed over that cup so dear to 
the English heart. After this they refresh themselves 
with a drive until eight, then comes dinner, ‘He meal 
of the day, consisting of many and varied courses. 

Though the Anglo-Indians are always complaining 
that the climate destroys their appetites, and that in 
order to stimulate it they are obliged to resort to all 
sorts of overspiced dishes, they seem to do their 
share of eating, and perhaps it is not surprising 
that in course cf time they should come to regard 
the liver in the tender light they are popularly sup- 
posed to do. 

There is one custom in India which I think some 
of us would be glad to adopt in this country. There 
it is usual for the gow/ee or milkman, or his assistants, 
to drive the cows through the streets and, stopping at 
each house where milk is required, to milk from the 
cow, before the mistress’ eye, the required amount, 
turning the pail ‘upside down before starting, to show 
that it holds no water. The gow/ee makes somewhat 
of a commotion in his progress through the streets, 
for as the cows refuse to yield their milk unless their 
calves are near, the latter are taken, too, and go 
gamboling friskily along by the side of their mothers. 
Should the calf die or be killed, its skin is stuffed and 
made to stand wobbling beside the cow while she 
is milked. 

The native portion of the cities is always at some 
distance from the European part, fortunately for the 
comfort of the latter. Here during the season, or on 
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the occasion of a visit to the town from some great 
English dignitary, the native nobles give large din- 
ners, to which all the sahzb-dogue (gentry) are invited. 
These, of course, are held in their palaces, enormous 
buildings, which glitter with gold and jewels and 
costly draperies, and are filled with all kinds of quaint 
and beautiful curiosities. The dinner is a very gor- 
geous affair, and has a long and complicated menu, 
containing some remarkable dishes. For the sake of 
curiosity I give the recipe for “Quoormah,” a dish 
always offered at native dinners, and which is served 
well on in the feast after the joint course : 
Quoormah. 

Mutton, one seer (about one pound) ; ghee, one-half seer; 
tyre, one-half seer; sliced onions, four chittacks ; salt, one 
chittack ; cloves and cardamoms, each one masha ; pep- 
per, four masha, garlic, three #asha; pounded almonds 
and cream, each four chittacks ; saffron, or turmeric, four 
masha; green ginger, six masha,; the juice of five limes. 

Slice and wash the mutton several times, pound the green 
ginger fine with a little ghee (clarified butter) and salt, and 
rub over the meat; then warm the ghee and put in the 
sliced onions when they become brown; put in the mut- 
ton and fry it well, adding the garlic, ground up in a little 
water, also the cloves, cardamom seeds and pepper. 
When the meat becomes tender, put in the cream and 
almonds, and lastly the lemon juice and saffron. Aftera 
short time, bring the stewpan down and let it rest on an 
easy charcoal fire, when in the course of twenty minutes 
it will be ready to serve. 

I give a few other recipes which are very good, and 
well worth trying. Of course they are not altogether 
native dishes : 

Meat, Egg and Vegetable Curry. 

Two pounds of mutton, five eggs, one-half pound each 
of butter, onions and carrots, three-fourths ounce of gin- 
ger and green gram, twenty grains each of capsicum 
(ground) and turmeric, one-fourth pound each of turnips 
and Bengal beet (young) or spinach, one-half ounce of 
coriander seed, one ounce of salt, forty grains each of 
cinnamon and cardamoms. 

Mix all the ground spices, except the turmeric, with the 
butter; cut the meat in pieces and fry in the butter; add 
water enough to moisten it, and set it on the fire to boil. 
Clean the vegetables and add them to the meat and butter, 
When tender, take the saucepan off the fire and strain off 
the gravy; take out the beet root, wash it in the gravy. 
stir it round over the fire; add the meat and vegetables, 
and simmer till done. Boil the eggs hard, cut them in 
halves, and when the curry is all but ready, add the eggs 
and turmeric powder. Simmer for five minutes or a little 
longer and serve. 

For the average American taste it would be well to 
dispense with a little of the spice in this curry. 
Mutton Cutlets with Portuguese Sauce. 

One onion, one large apple, one-half clove of garlic, 
six Sultana raisins, one wineglassful of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of moist sugar, one tablespoonful of gravy, four 
peppercorns, one clove, one wineglassful of port wine. 

Prepare the cutlets neatly, egg and bread-crumb them, 
and broil them in plenty of boiling fat till of a pale brown 
color, then place them ina circle round the dish, with the 
following sauce in the center: 

The Sauce.—Peel and chop the onion, the apple, the 


garlic and raisins; put them into a saucepan with the 
vinegar, sugar, gravy, peppercorns and clove; simmer 
twenty minutes, add the port wine, rub through a sieve, 
and serve as directed. 

Mutton cutlets are frequently served in this way in 
India; they are very appetizing, and an American 
palate would find them decidedly enjoyable : 

Mutton with Mushrooms. 

One pound of cold roast leg of mutton, one onion, three 
ounces of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful 
of pepper, one-fourth grain of cayenne, some mushrooms, 
one-half teacupful of mutton gravy. 

Cut the mutton into neat slices a quarter of an inch 
thick, trim off the fat and gristle; rub a pie-dish four 
times across the bottom with garlic, chop the onion quite 
fine, put it into the dish with one ounce of the butter. 
Season the meat with the salt, pepper and cayenne; put 
half of it into the dish. Peel the mushrooms, cut them 
into slices, lay them on the meat, add one ounce of the 
butter in four pieces; put in the rest of the meat, add an- 
other ounce of butter, pour over the mutton gravy; cover 
closely with another dish and bake in a slow oven for 
three-fourths of an hour. Serve very hot. 

This is very nice: 

Rosengrotze. 

One teacupful of sago, one quart of milk, one pot of red 
currant jelly, one-half pint of thick cream. 

Boil the sago in the milk until it isa jelly ; stir in the red 
currant jelly; strain through a tammy sieve (fine muslin 
sieve) into a mould slightly oiled; leave it toset. Serve 
with whipped cream around the bottom of the dish. 
Oranges may be used instead of the jelly—the juice of six 
and the rind of cne, sweetened to taste. 

This is a pretty and delicious dish often served 
at dinners: 

Sweet Rice. 

Three ounces of rice, one and one-fourth pints of new 
milk, four ounces of loaf sugar, four eggs, two ounces of 
sweet almonds, one-half gill of sweet cream. 

Wash the rice and boil it in the milk with the sugar for 
one and one-half hours. Let the rice stand off the fire for 
five minutes; beat the eggs well, add them to the rice, 
stir in the cream; stir over the fire until at boiling heat; 
take it off and let it stand in a cold place for two hours, 
Blanch and pound the almonds, bake them in a moderate 
oven till browned through ; strew over the rice, and serve 
with or without preserves or fruit. 


This is a favorite dish for children. The almond, 
or dadam, is one of the sacred fruits of India, and con- 
sequently much appreciated. Itis really quite enjoy- 
able, even to the uneducated palates of visitors. 

Rice Blanc-mange. 

Put a teacupful of whole rice into the least water pos- 
sible till it almost bursts, then add half a pint of good 
milk or thin cream, and boil till it is quite a mash, stirring 
it the whole time it is on the fire that it may not burn. 
Flavor with spices, lemon peel, etc., and sweeten with 
the milk; remove the lemon peel, dip a shape in cold 
water, but do not dry it; put in the rice and let it stand 
until quite cold, when it will turn easily out. 

This dish is eaten with cream or custard and pre- 


served fruits. 
—Linaa Bell Colson. 
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THE SUCOULENT BIVALVE, 


AnD How ro Dispose oF HIM To THE BEST ADVANTAGE. 


N these months of the “R,” the 
cry of the oyster is heard in the 
land, and here, in our quaint old 
“city by the sea,” he is an ea- 
gerly welcomed visitant. We 
invite him to dinner and sup- 
per several times a week, and 
always find him a most agree- 
able guest. Below I describe 
him as he variously appears at, 
or rather on, our tables: 

In Soup. 

Put into a soupkettle one quart of oyster liquor, half a 
teaspoonful of ground celery, a sprig of parsley, a tiny bit 
of onion, a tablespoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste. Boil for five minutes; pour in one pint of oysters, 
half a teaspoonful of cornstarch, dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of oyster liquor. Brown half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, pour on it one gill of the soup; add to the kettle, 
break in a few oyster crackers, boil for five minutes, 
and serve. 

In Pilau. 

Bring to a boil one quart of oyster liquor, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a pinch each of pepper and ground celery, a sprig 
each of parsley and thyme. Into this put one pint of 
washed and pickled whole rice. When the rice has ab- 
sorbed all the liquor, stir once from the bottom. Lay 
above the rice three dozen ordinary oysters, pour over 
them two tablespoonfuls of melted butter; cover the 
saucepan, and leave it for five minutes. Serve very hot, 
allowing the oysters to become mixed with the rice. 

In Stew. 

Pour into a saucepan one pint of milk, one-half pint of 
oyster liquor (weil salted), a heaping tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Have ready half a pound of oyster crackers rolled 
into dust. As the milk nears the boiling point, sprinkle 
in the rolled crackers and stir briskly. As soon as the 
mixture boils, turn in a pint of oysters; stir slowly for 
four minutes, and serve. Do not add pepper while cook- 
ing, as it gives the milk a dark appearance. 

Smothered. 

Put into a saucepan over a brisk fire, one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter; drop into this a sprig of parsley 
Have ready a quart of nice large oysters; sprinkle them 
with pepper and a little salt, and dredge over them some 
cracker dust. When the butter begins to bubble, lay in 
the oysters, one by one, putting a tiny bit of butter anda 
sprinkling of cracker dust between each layer. Cover the 
saucepan tightly,and donot disturb for ten minutes. Just 
before removing, pour in a gill of oyster liquor; turn into 
a dish, the bottom oysters on top; they will be rich and 
brown; remove the parsley and serve. 

In Pie. 

Chop together half a small onion, one sprig each of 
thyme and parsley. Line a pudding dish with rich, thin 
paste: on this place a layer of oysters, next a dessert- 
spoonful of butter divided into tiny bits, and a taste of 
season‘ng, as prepared; over this sprinkle a thin coating 
of cracker dust and a little pepper; continue this until the 
dish, nearly full, shows a layer of oysters. Now beat to- 


gether a gill each of milk and oyster liquor, with two eggs 
and a pinch of salt; pour over the oysters, sprinkle witha 
heavy hand some cracker dust; bake for fifteen minutes, 
and serve. 

In Patties. 

Prepare twelve patty-shells; put into a saucepan one 
tablespoonful of butter, a dash of ground celery, a pinch 
of black pepper, a coffeecupful of cracker dust. When 
thoroughly mixed, pour in one pint of drained oysters; 
bring to a simmer; pour into shells, sprinkle with cracker 
dust, and place in the oven for three minutes. 

In Croquettes. 

Drain thoroughly a pint of oysters, then place them be- 
tween two towels to dry; when the moisture has been 
absorbed, remove the hard portion, add to the remainder 
half a cupful of bread crumbs, a bit of finely-chopped 
onion, pepper and salt to taste, and enough cracker dust 
to make the mixture of the proper consistency for mould- 
ing; shape with the hands into oblong cakes, roll in 
powdered cracker, fry in boiling butter; remove, and 
serve as fried oysters. 

Fried. 

Drain and dry two dozen large, firm oysters, roll in 
cracker dust, next in beaten egg, salt and pepper; again 
in cracker dust; fry in bubbling butter. Remove from 
the pan with a straining spoon, place on a napkin, gar- 
nish with parsley and toasted bread, serving immediately. 
In Fritters. 

Make a batter of one pint of milk, three eggs, salt, a tea- 
spoonful of butter (melted); thicken to proper consis- 
tency with best self-raising flour, or that in which good 
baking powder has been sprinkled ; now turn in one pint 
of oysters, and fry to a rich brown in boiling lard. 

Salad. 

Fifteen minutes before serving, pour over a pint of 
large oysters a dressing made as follows: One gill of 
cider vinegar, one teaspoonful of black pepper, a-pinch of 
salt, a tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, or walnut 
catchup; or omit vinegar, and serve with bits of lemon. 
On the Half-shell. 

Select a good number of unopened oysters (single 
shells); cleanse these shells thoroughly and place around 
a bed of hot coals, or in the oven. As they open, split 
each shell, arrange on a large dish, place on each oyster a 
bit of butter and taste of black pepper. Serve immediately. 


Raw—on the Half-shell. 

We arrange them on cracked ice, prettily garnished with 
bits of moss; but there is a much prettier way in which 
they can be served by those who live in a cold climate. 
Instead of placing them all on one block of ice, take as 
many soupplates as there will be persons, and fill them 
with water. In each place a saucer containing a bit of 
lead or stone, that will cause its receptacle to sink about 
half an inch in the plate. Leave in an exposed place until 
the water is frozen; remove the saucers and slip the ice 
from the plates (by means of a little warm water). Place 
these blocks on the platters which are designed for use, 
pour a little water around them and return them to the 
outside world. When ready for use they will be cement- 
ed to their receptacles by a band of frost-work. Into the 
cavities made by the saucers lay the oysters, garnished 
with bits of moss or some pretty evergreen. Serve with 
the usual accessories. 

—A Southern Housewife. 
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Original in Goop HousSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 
TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa. 
IV.—TEA AS A BEVERAGE. 


ering the history, culture, and 
characteristics of tea. We 
now come to a more delicate 
and important matter —that 
which pertains to the prepara- 
tion of the beverage. We say 
delicate, for it certainly is a 
delicate matter to even sug- 
gest to our good housewives 
that many of them might 
improve the quality of the 
beverage which daily appears 
upon their tables. Yet such is an unquestionable fact, 
and needs no demonstration to one who has “ enjoyed 
the hospitalities ” of numerous friends. The cup of 
tea, that universal symbol of kindness, will have been 
found to rank all the way from delicious to execrable. 
A recent magazine writer touching upon this topic, 
put forth the assertion that “there are only three 
things wanting ; the first is good tea, boiling water, 
and common sense.” We are not inclined to dispute 
this proposition but certainly the third factor will, in 
many cases, need a considerable amount of training 
in order to produce the best results. 

The methods pursued by housewives are almost as 
diverse as the number of individuals will permit. 
While one daintily drops a few tea leaves in a cup, 
pours the hot water upon them and immediately swal- 
lows the beverage, to her intense satisfaction, another 
puts them in “to steep” a full half-hour before the 
tea is to be drunk, and keeps the water at a boil 
during that time. The latter is quite as well satisfied 
with her product as is the former, and nothing else 
would quite meet the requirements of her palate; 
and she flatters herself that she is getting the full 
strength of her tea. These two customs may be 
taken as the extremes, and between them will be 
found a great variety of methods, all of which have 
their advocates; our purpose is simply to show the 
best way and to present the reasons on which the 
claim for that distinction is based. 

In the first place, boiling water should always be 
used; and the water should be fresh. Too many 
housekeepers, whether mistresses or servants, it is to 
be feared, do not know, or do not stop to think, that 
water which has once been boiled and allowed to cool 
is not fit for use in the preparation of any beverage ; 
it is flat and dead, and the product, to a delicate 
taste, is very unsatisfactory. The teakettle, there- 
fore, should be emptied, rinsed, and the fresh water 
with which it is filled should be quickly brought to a 
boil. At that point it is ready for use and will yield 
its best results; meantime the teapot should have 
been prepared. It should not be a metallic vessel, 
earthen or agate is very much better in every way, 
It should be warmed by pouring in hot water or other- 


wise, and the proper quantity of dry tea leaves should 
be put into it. A good rule is a teaspoonful of the 
leaves for each teacupful of water, and in proportion 
as the individual taste favors weak, moderate or strong 
tea, the quantity is to be made scant or generous; if 
this is done and the water is added by measure, the 
result will be tea of uniform strength, which can 
always be depended upon. It is a happy-go-lucky sort 
of way to throw in a handful of leaves by guess, turn 
on the water at hap-hazard, and spend considerable 
patience in investigating afterward the strength of the 
resulting beverage. The water should be boiling 
when added to the leaves, and for best results should 
be allowed to stand in a warm place, but not hot 
enough to boil, for five or eight minutes. This by com- 
mon consent gives the best flavor of the tea; it does 
not extract the hurtful tannin, but is sufficient to bring 
out the aroma and present the beverage at its best. 

Tea thus prepared does not contain those qualities 
which are harmful'to the nerves and the digestion ; it 
is, in truth, “the cup which cheers,” which slightly 
exhilarates, and by quickening the vital action revives 
from fatigue and gives the very best results of the 
beverage. It is not desirable to make additions of 
fresh leaves and more boiling water from time to 
time, as is frequently the custom; the leaves which 
were first placed in the teapot begin to yield tannin 
under this process, and the quality of the beverage 
steadily depreciates. If an added supply is needed, 
let it, if possible, be freshly made, even if a delay of 
two or three minutes be required. Black tea will, 
without deterioration, stand more boiling, or a longer 
steeping, than green. We are told that the Chinese, 
who ought to know things about tea, insist upon 
making it from rain water or pure spring water, and 
it is certainly worth the trouble in any household to 
obtain the purest and sweetest water possible for cu- 
linary use. As a general thing, it may safely be said 
that water which is objectionable for drinking pur- 
poses in its natural state is equally so when made into 
tea, coffee, or similar beverages. 

During the hot weather of summer, cold tea forms 
a very agreeable and healthful drink; but by this is 
not meant tea which has been allowed to stand upon 
the leaves in the teapot for an indefinite time. The 
latter beverage is harmful in the extreme, because it 
has dissolved and absorbed from the leaves those 
chemical principles which are to be avoided. When 
the tea has been properly made, and the infusion has 
been carried to the point where the desirable qualities 
have been extracted, the liquid should be poured from 
the leaves and allowed to remain in a different recep- 
tacle. If to be used as a cooling beverage, it should 
not be made strong, and the addition of ice is wholly 
unnecessary. Nothing quenches thirst better than 
plain, cold tea thus prepared, taken without milk or 
sugar; the latter may be added but the former should 
not be, and this is almost equally true of the beverage 
when taken hot, though in this respect habit and pref- 
erence will always make the law for the individual. 

It should be considered, however, that each variety 
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of tea has its peculiar distinctive flavor, and the crit- 
ical tea drinker soon comes to select a favorite brand 
for which no other makes a quite acceptable substi- 
tute. The addition of sugar slightly modifies the pe- 
culiar flavor of the tea, but does not disguise it; but 
this is done by the addition of milk or cream, and the 
distinction in taste is practically lost, so that if one 
wishes to “enjoy” the cup of tea for its own sake, 
any addition, beyond that of a slight sweetening, is 
detrimental. Referring again to the matter of cold 
tea, it may be added, in the interest of economy or 
convenience, that the liquid which has been poured 
away from the leaves and allowed to cool, may sub- 
sequently be heated, producing a very acceptable 
and harmless drink. 

Digressing for a moment from the subject in hand— 
that of the preparation of tea as a beverage—we may 
be pardoned for referring to one of the advantages of 
cold tea which was, perhaps, better known to a former 
generation than to the present. In fact, cold tea is 
one of the best applications known for curling the 
hair, and is used by many in preference to any other 
preparation. The hair should be wet with the tea and 
rolled as usual on retiring, and in the morning will be 
found to retain the curl most excellently, and this not 
only without injury to the fibre, but the application is 
found to be positively beneficial, making the hair soft 
and smooth, and being, in fact, a very commendable 
hair dressing. 

In many homes the tea ball is coming into use and 
is a very unique and pleasing device. It is made of 
silver or other metals, and a favorite design is that of 
an acorn. It is about the size of a large thimble, and 
the part representing the nut is perforated with small 
holes, while the acorn cup forms a close-fitting cover 
to which a silver chain is attached. The tea ball con- 
tains leaves enough to give a cup of tea of the re- 
quired strength, is placed inside the cup with the 
chain hanging over the edge, the hot water is poured 
into the cup, the infusion gradually takes place, and 
when it has reached the proper point the tea ball is 
removed, leaving the beverage in its perfection and 
without a trace of tea grounds. A similar device 
answers equally well for the entire family, being used 
within the teapot instead of the cup. There are 
many modifications of this idea and any housewife 
who pleases can make an indefinite number of her 
own, in the shape of little muslin bags, which answer 
all purposes, without expense. 

It seems hardly necessary to repeat an admonition 
which must be familiar to most housekeepers, but it 
should always be borne in mind that the dried tea leaf 
is a very susceptible article; it should not, in fact, be 
allowed to remain in an open dish of any kind, but 
should be carefully enclosed, and nothing is better 
for this purpose than the old-fashioned tea-canister. 
Even then it should be kept remote from all odors 
which could by any possibility contaminate or deteri- 

orate its quality. Dried tea, especially if the atmos- 
phere be slightly damp, will readily absorb the smell 
of coffee, cocoa, spices, cheese, meats, or any other 
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article of pronounced odor, and here, perhaps, may 
be found the reason why the family supply sometimes 
seems to lose its quality, and the dealer is unjustly 
blamed for selling an inferior article. Sometimes, 
however, the dealer is, ignorantly perhaps, at fault in 
this respect, especially the grocer or country trader, 
who allows his open chest of tea to stand in the vicin- 
ity of contaminating articles until it is “sold out”; 
of course the tea in the chest is all right when it is 
opened, but is not so later on. 

A very interesting phase of the tea trade is that 
which pertains to tasting or blending. Every large 
house has its professional tea-taster, and he is as in- 
dispensable as the exchange-reader in a newspaper 
office ; in each case it is business and not pleasure 
for the individual. Here is a little sketch of the tea- 
taster’s method of work: ‘“‘ The tea-broker has a kettle 
of water always boiling on agas stove. His samples 
are kept in air-tight tin cans, each containing a half- 
pound and each properly labeled. He has a circular 
table which revolves, and he also has from fifty to 100 
small chinateacups. Add to this a tiny scale, and his 
outfit is complete. The customary drawing is the 
weight of a silver half-dime, which is fully sufficient 
for a cupful. Tea comes in lots called ‘chops.’ A 
chop includes from ten to 100 packages, all alike. 
A cargo will contain from ico to 200 chops, and 
when such a sale (generally at auction) takes place, 
the tea-taster’s vocation becomes one of great 
responsibility.”’ 

If he. is industiious, he will taste anywhere from 
200 to 400 cupfuls in a working day of fourhours. For 
obvious reasons he swallows none, or next to none, 
of the beverage—nevertheless he cannot escape the 
effect upon his nerves, and in a short time the pro- 
fessional tea-taster becomes a very nervous individual, 
with other complications, principally affecting the 
action of the stomach. There are several hundred of 
these tea-tasters in New York city alone, and the per- 
fect mastery which they obtain in the judgment of the 
flavor is remarkable. The retail price of every ship- 
ment is fixed according to the verdict of these tasters, 
so that they are on a small scale properly designated 
as “ Autocrats of the Teacup.” Naturally the re- 
quirements as to their individual habits are very 
rigid. The tea-taster, if he would excel in his voca- 
tion, must not allow himself to smoke, to use wine, 
liquor or beer, or even highly spiced food ; indulgence 
in any of these directions would blunt the keenness 
of his gustatory organs to a degree that would seri- 
ously impair his efficiency; even the smoking of a 
cigar in the room where these men perform their tasks 
is a serous annoyance. A fewmen become so expert 
that it is not necessary for them to taste, but they are 
able to decide as to the quality of a sample by the 
smell alone. Of course, such men are well paid; the 
importing houses who employ tasters for their own 
trade pay from $75 to $150,a week, and the more ex- 
pert, whose services are too valuable for a single 
house to monopolize, receive a much larger compen- 
sation; but on the other hand, a few years, at the 
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most, is all that even a robust man can give to this 
employment. 

Tea blending, or, as Americans would naturally say, 
mixing, is an important factor to the tea trade, and 
here the work of the tea-tester is of the greatest value. 
Just the varieties which shall be mingled, and their 
proportion, in order to secure the desired effect, calls 
for his best judgment. ‘There is no rule by which a 
certain number of pounds of a certain chop of a cer- 
tain variety can be assimilated with certain other 
pounds, although many a dealer pours together and 
mingles different varieties without regard to their fit- 
ness or, in fact, any definite knowledge in the matter, 
simply to produce a mixed tea, which can be readily 
sold—at a generous profit. The fundamental prin- 
ciple in the blending of teas is the utilization of 
the less desirable grades; that is, those of coarser 
quality with a natural unpleasing flavor. Certain of 
these will neutralize and modify each other to such 
an extent as to make from two negatives a positive, 
or from two unsatisfactory flavors one which shall be 
pleasing. The combinations to reach this result can 
only be determined by the expert. Teas of fine nat- 
ural flavor, such as the Moyune and Tienke in the 
Gunpowder, Imperial and Hyson subvarieties, should 
never be used for blending. The inferior grades 
should be employed to relieve one another’s short- 
comings. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

When Moses, with a reverent step, 
The heights of Sinai trod, 

And took the sacred graven stones 
Delivered him of God, 

The number of divine commands 
Writ thereupon was ten ; 

But we have yet another one, 
Delivered us of men. 

By man ’twas given, and by man, 
Though earth and heaven wept, 

The ten would ofttimes broken be, 
That this one might be kept. 

We’d rather risk the wrath of God 
Than hear our neighbor flout, 

And so we keep the one which says, 
“ Thou shalt not get found out.” 

What matter though the rest you break, 
All, even to the end; 

The rich man still will drink your wine, 
The great will call you “ friend.” 

Fear not because the ten you break 
Some may your presence shun, 

For you will still be “‘ in the swim ”’ 
If you have kept the one. 


We cleanse the outside of the cup, 
And as for what’s within, 

The standard of our righteousness 
Is still our neighbor’s sin. 

That we are nearly on a par 
There isn’t any doubt, 

Save he who breaks the one command, 
** Thou shalt not get found out.” 


—Alice O. Dariing. 
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PRYING IN HOT FAT. 


How IT May or May Nor BE Done SUCCESSFULLY. 


.XCUSE me, Mrs. Perkins,” re- 
marked Mrs. Lamson, putting 
fork into a crisp, brown potato 
ball, ‘ but howdo you cook these?” 

“Drop them into hot fat,” was 
the prompt reply. 

“Oh, don’t tell me that!” ex- 
claimed the lady in a tone of dis- 
may. “I have tried it to my sor- 
row. You know I am a young housekeeper, and de- 
pend a good deal on my cookbook. I wanted some 
croquettes one day and followed the directions given 
exactly, even to the last sentence, which you have 
just repeated, ‘ Fry in hot fat.’ ” 

“ And were they not satisfactory?’ asked her list- 
ener with an amused look. 

“Oh, they looked so nice before putting in the 
spider to fry, I felt quite proud of my skill. Instead 
of browning like these,” indicating the morsel on her 
plate, “they soaked fat and went all to pieces. You 
never saw such dreadful looking things,” and Mrs. 
Lamson fairly groaned at the thought. “I put them 
in the stove and vowed never again to try a recipe 
with such directions.” 

As Mrs. Lamson’s experience is not an unusual one, 
and failure usually results from the same cause, a few 
suggestions are here given as to the true meaning of 
the expression, “ Fry in hot fat.” 

The process of frying as defined by Webster is to 
dress with fat by heating over the fire. This method 
is designated by writers on hygiene as the most un- 
healthy of all modes of cooking, because more or less 
of the grease is absorbed into the food. Frying in hot 
fat is quite a different matter, and is comparatively 
free from the objections commonly urged against 
“fried things.” 

A proper utensil is the first step toward success. A 
deep iron kettle is best for the purpose. A shallow 
vessel, like a spider, affords too great an opportunity 
for distressing accidents, by a portion of fat being 
spilt on the stove and thus setting fire to the whole 
amount. The quantity of fat is an important item. 
There must be sufficient to entirely cover whatever 
is to be cooked, not merely to boil around it. Next 
as to temperature. Doubtless Mrs. Lamson thought 
her fat hot, but this isa very comparative term. ‘Fhe 
fat must not only be hot, but very hot, and kept so all 
the time the cooking is being carried on. A mistake 
is often made in allowing it to become cool after the 
articles are put in. .The invariable result will be a 
ruined mess, fit only for the fire. The moment any- 
thing touches the fat, the outside should sear or crisp, 
thus preventing the introduction of any grease what- 
ever. To attain this end requires a very high tem- 
perature. Mere boiling is not evidence of a sufficient 
degree of heat. A blue smoke rising from the sur- 
face is a reasonably sure sign, but if doubt exists, 
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immediately, or the cooking be postponed for a 
time. 

It may still be asked, What is the composition of 
this “fat,” and how obtained? Evidently Mrs. Lam- 
son’s custom was the same as that of a friend whom 
we once visited. Having volunteered to prepare 
some fishballs in this style, we looked in vain for the 
fat in which to cook them. 

“What do you use for doughnuts?” was finally 
asked, knowing they frequently appeared on her table. 

“Oh, I use lard—is that what you want?” was the 
reply. It was not wanted, but must be made to serve 
as a substitute for the time being. To lay the founda- 
tion for a stock of fat, take equal quantities of lard 
and beef suet; melt and strain through a fine strainer 
oracloth. An old tin bucket makes a good receptacle 
for keeping; a stone jar or crock, if wide at the top, 
is also suitable. To this may be added from time to 
time, the fat taken off after boiling beef, that from 
fried ham orroast pork. In each case it is to be care- 
fully “‘tried out” and strained before adding to the 
general stock. 

When wanted for use, place so much as is necessary 
in the pot designed for it, bring to a proper heat as 
described above; with a large fork drop in the cro- 
quettes, fritters, or whatever is to be cooked. When 
done, lift on to brown paper to drain. If the heat 
has been sufficient, scarcely a trace of grease will be 
present. Transfer to a hot dish and serve. 

The cleansing of a utensil which has held fat for 
cooking, is sometimes a bugbear. The following plan 
will take from this task its most disagreeable features : 
While the fat is still hot, strain into its permanent re- 
ceptacle. The straining should never be omitted, as 
by this means it is kept perfectly clear. Before the 
kettle is cold, wipe out with a newspaper, which burn 
immediately. Throw in a small piece of washing 
soda, add water and leave on the stove. By the time 
the dishwasher reaches the kettle stage, the water 
will be hot, and when the pot is emptied, the grease 
will have disappeared without coming in contact 
with the hands. 

Fried Potatoes. 

Carefully peel raw potatoes, cut into cubes or small 
pieces; if sweet ones are used, cut into long strips. Dry 
thoroughly in a towel. Have ready a kettle of hot fat 
into which drop the potatoes. They will not come to the 
surface until cooked through, when a very few moments 
will be sufficient to brown. Lift to brown paper and 
sprinkle with salt. Serve on a napkinina hotdish. Cold 
boiled potatoes may be used and will require less time. 
Potato Balls. 

Take any bits of cold potato, chop fine, add a sauce 
made froma little milk, thickened with flour, and seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Make moist enough to form into 
balls readily. Roll in beaten egg, then in fine bread 
crumbs. Drop into hot fat and cook until of a golden 
brown. Mashed potato may be used, in which case, omit 
the sauce and seasoning. 

Lamb Chops. 
Remove the bone from the chops, roll up like a roast of 
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bread crumbs and cook in the way already described. 
By the time the surface is crisp and brown, the meat will 
be thoroughly done. Mutton chops, if small, may be 
treated in a similar manner; veal cutlets, also, are de- 
licious. In the case of the latter, they should be cut 
into portions of suitable size for serving before being 
prepared. 


The bread crumbs used in these recipes, must be 
first rolled, then sifted, as if too coarse they will not 
adhere readily. The egg should be well beaten and 
may be thinned by adding about a teaspoonful of 
water to one egg. 

Corn Fritters. 

Cut or grate the corn from the cobs. To a cupful of 
corn, put one egg, two tablespoonfuls of milk; stir to- 
gether, season with salt and pepper, and add flour to make 
a batter stiff enough to hold together. Drop a spoonful 
at a time into hot fat and brown. Canned corn may be 
used and will require more milk as it is much drier than 
when cut fresh from the cob. 

Apple Fritters. 

Peel and core somé rather large sound apples. Cutin 
thick, round slices; dip in a thin batter and cook in hot 
fat. Sift powdered sugar over while hot. 


—Adelaide G. Marchant. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPIN’. 


I go in fer good housekeepin’, 
Thet’s what I du, ev'ry time; 

Breakfast, when the sun is peepin’ 
Over Hogback hills sublime. 


Dinner, when the clock’s two fingers 
P’int tu twelve—(clang goes the hour). 

Supper, when the west sun lingers, 
Showin’ off his artist power. 


I go in fer good housekeepin’ ; 
My wife, Tildy, she does tu; 
Downy beds are soft fer sleepin’, 

Speshly when the down is new. 


3ed, built square up, like a hay-mow 
Freshly filled with Tim’thy hay ; 

Nuthin’s neater, think ye? say now ? 
Nuthin’s sweeter, I jest say. 


Carpets breshed, an’ lounges tidied, 
Chairs set ship-shape *bout the room; 
Faithful work can’t be derided, 
Work with dust brush, cloth and broom. 


Good housekeepin’,—washtubs steamin’ 
Mondays at the rise of sun ; 

Clothes all rubbed, an’ wrung, a-streamin’, 
Wash all out at ’leven, an’ done. 


Tildy says (an’ she’s a snorter) 
She can’t dally with her work ; 
I think, also, no one orter 
Dally, dawdle, slink er shirk. 


This’s enough "bout good housekeepin’ ; 
Bay and Gray have munched their grain: 
Must hitch up an’ go ter reapin’ ;— 
Good by, stranger, come again. 


—Edward Vincent. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PAOIFIO OOAST TALK AND TRAVEL. 
TEMECULA AND THE SAN Luts REY. 

wa) HE “old road” of the Southern 
California railway, running 
from San Bernardino to Ocean- 
side, is a route not often chosen 
by the tourist. A shorter cut 
can be made to the coast by way 
of Riverside and Orange ; and 
the pleasure-seeker can reach 

San Diego, and that southern 

Mecca, Coronado Beach, by 

palace car, and feast his eyes on 

the tranquil splendor of the 
blue Pacific, the while whirling 

along in all the luxury of a 

cushion of crimson plush. 

Yet the “old road” passes 

through some of the most pict- 
uresque scenery of Southern California, and a lover 
of * Ramona” will find, from San Bernardino to San 
Diego, constant reminders of the sweetest and sad- 
dest portions of the story. 

From East Riverside to Oceanside little has yet 
been done by the settler. Several new towns have 
been staked out, the most attractive of which is 
Alessandro. It is a vast amphitheatre of table-land, 
or mesa, surrounded by a girdle of foothills, which are 
in turn overtopped and flanked by rocky mountain 
heights. Greatly protected from the winds, with a 
soil well adapted to the cultivation of citron and de- 
ciduous fruits, and soon to have an abundant supply 
of pure mountain water for irrigating purposes, Ales- 
sandro bids fair to prove worthy of its noble 
namesake. 

Southeastward, snow-capped, towers San Jacinto : 
grand, cold, majestic ; affecting one, as Mrs. Jackson 
expresses it, with “an indefinable, solemn sense of 
something revealed yet hidden.” Oh cold, proud 
one! Standing in thy regal grandeur, stern and 
forbidding ; who would suspect that, high among thy 
rocky walls, thou hidest fertile valleys, already 
covered with a soft carpet of tender grass, in richest 
tints of early green? In this mountain, in sucha 
valley, Alessandro, driven to desperation by the 
cruelty, the taunts and insults of the brutal settlers, 
found his last refuge. Here Ramona was found by 
Felipe and the faithful Aunt Ri. 

Following San Jacinto in our southward course, 
we gradually leave the foothills and make our way 
across the valley. The fields of barley, on either 
hand, stimulated by the recent rains, lie great 
squares of emerald bordered by the darker green- 
brown of the unbroken land. Here and there a 
yellow poppy is seen, and in two or three weeks the 
valley will be covered with patches of golden bloom. 
Some distance below Perris lies the Big Laguna, the 
only lake in Southern California. The little settle- 
ment of Elsinore is hidden by a bend in the shore. 

It is afternoon, and the waterfowl are coming in. 
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Thousands of ducks are skimming along the surface 
of the lake, and diving or feeding among the short 
rushes along the banks, seemingly unmindful of the 
train. Here and there a large white crane stands in 
the stereotyped attitude peculiar to cranes; or, drag- 
ging his legs awkwardly beneath him, like broken 
twigs, wings his way to a more secluded spot. Soon 
the train enters the cafon, leading to Temecula, in 
which Ramona and Alessandro sought shelter the 
first two days after their flight from Senora Moreno’s. 

The road winds round and round between precipi- 
tous walls, now of bare granite, now covered bya 
dense growth of manzanita and chaparral. Occasion- 
ally a clump of great cottonwoods lift their whitened 
branches far above the little stream, while beautiful 
large ferns cling to the clefts in the rocky side. 
Higher still, in places standing like a hedge upon the 
summit, are thousands of yucca plants, “ with their 
sharp, bayonet-like leaves.” It was in the depths of 
this cahon, where the sun shines but at noonday, 
that Mrs. Jackson laid the sweetest lines of her story. 
It was here that “ before dawn the wood doves be- 
gan their calling—the cahon was full of them—call- 
ing ‘Love’? ‘Here’! ‘Love’? ‘Here’! Gradually 
the cahon widens, the walls become less steep, give 
way to grassy hills, which decrease in height until 
they run out into a little table-land, around which the 
road circles down into the Temecula valley. 

Murietta and Temecula are hardly more than 
station names. In the former spot was located 
Hartsel’s store, and both were included in the grant 
of Seftor Valdez. The old pueblo of Temecula— 
Alessandro’s home — came between them. A few 
miles beyond these little settlements, the valley con- 
tracts until we enter the cafion of the Santo Mar- 
garita, along whose contracted bottom flows the little 
stream, in and out in its thousand windings, until it is 
lost in the great blue of the Pacific. 

The San Luis Rey mission is about six miles from 
Oceanside. One is well repaid for a visit to this old 
ruin; but should not stop off, unless he can with- 
stand the onslaught of the January mosquito, sign the 
register with a lead pencil, and sit around the office 
stove; to say nothing of the necessity of a good 
digestion. Start for the mission by seven o'clock, 
if the landlord can be induced to furnish an early 
breakfast. At this hour the hills are fresher, the 
yellow-breasted larks are still singing their matutinal 
hymn, and one may possibly sight in the distance 
one or two coyotes slinking off to some wooded ravine. 

This is the country of large ranches, and we pass 
thousands of cattle slowly browsing down from the 
hills into the valley to seek water. The roadway 
leads along the bank of a little stream bearing the 
name of the mission. How fertile the valley! How 
soft and green the rounded, rolling hills! How grand 
the distant snow caps of the San Jacinto range, peep- 
ing out above the still unlifted clouds! Verily the 
old fathers chose wisely, always selecting the richest 
and best watered valleys, yet never losing sight of 
the picturesque. Some small holdings of the few 
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Indians who still remain are scattered through the 
valley; and here and there a few old gnarled olive 
trees, or a mass of prickly pear defending a remnant 
of adobe wall is all that is left of the once luxuriant 
garden of the Franciscan Fathers. 

The mission originally stood a quadrangle, 450 feet 
square, enclosed on three sides by strong adobe 
buildings, which were variously used as Fathers’ 
quarters, workshops, hospital, schools, dormitories 
for the unmarried Indians and large granaries— 
which latter were located in the rear. The fourth 
and right-hand side was enclosed by the church and 
little garden which adjoined the sacristy. 

The buiiding is in charge of an old Indian, whose 
bright little boy, Stephen Joseph, will, for the sum of 
“two bits,” unbolt the massive oak doors and prove 
an agreeable, and not too loquacious guide. 

It was from here, during the occupancy of. the 
American troops, that the old sacristan carried the 
statues of the Madonna and saints, and much of the 
sacred service of the church, to Sefora Moreno’s 
for safe-keeping. The niches now serve but for 
roosts for the owls, and the dome above the altar 
being in ruins, a rough board partition has been 
erected across the middle of the church and a new 
desk of the rudest form, void of all manner of decora- 
tion, holds once a month the ample dimensions of 
the-worthy father who journeys up from San Diego 
to minister to the spiritual needs of a half-dozen or 
so Indians. The baptistry, with its quaint font of 
adobe clay, still stands intact, but the entrance to the 
mortuary vault has been bricked up. A remnant of 
its rich fresco can, however, be seen by climbing up 
the crevices in the broken wall and looking down 
through the partly fallen roof. 

Most of the interior of the church has been aban- 
doned to the bats and owls, and the rains, pouring in 
through the broken tiles of the roof, will in afew 
years wash away the remnant of color, and leave us, 
as in the case of the San Diego mission, little more 
than a pile of adobe wall, seamed and furrowed by 
the water and slowly melting back to its original 
condition. 

The San Luis Rey mission was founded in 1798 by 
a worthy Franciscan monk, Father Antonio Peyri, 
who for many years had worked asa reformer among 
the Indians. He had here, in the most flourishing 
days of the mission, a population of about 3,000 
Indians, who were taught by him and the three or 
four mechanics he brought with him to direct the 
erection of the buildings. The Indians proved apt 
scholars, and in 1829 he had not only a body of 
skilled mechanics, and women who did fine work in 
blanket-making, but they put by that year in their 
granaries 3.000 bushels of wheat, 6,000 of barley and 
10,000 of corn. 

Outside of the church, little now remains of the mis- 
sion buildings, except portions of the adobe brick 
arches which supported the roofs of the corridors, that 
ran not only along the front of the buildings, but on the 
inner side, facing the large inclosure or court. The 


latter were surmounted by a latticed shade and seats, 
from which were viewed the bull-fights and other 
athletic sports, often held in this enclosure for the 
pastime of the Fathers and their flock. 

It is with sadness that we view this scene of down- 
fall and desolation, and think that this people, after 
their rescue from barbarity, and a short enjoyment of 
the calm pleasures of this happy patriarchal life, 
should again be scattered, living a life of destitution. 
They lived as children, obedient to the look or word 
of the padres whom they loved and revered, and after 
the secularization act drifted off into little pueblos, 
where they eked out a scanty, but sufficient living. 
After the conquest and the advent of the whites, one 
by one their claims, held by mere verbal promise 
and unrecognized by our government, were taken by 
settlers, and to-day we find them a race of servants, 
untutored except in the vices of their conquerors. 
Such is the sad picture of the Indian in Southern 
California. 


— Henry M. Bissell. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


My window’s high between the eaves, 
Its sash is set with tiny panes— 
So quaintly flecked with summer rains! 
Some, cracked across and “ puttied in ”’ - 
One, mended by a strip of tin; 

And, all day long, the rustling leaves 
Dart shadows on its ancient tace, 
As cherry branches interlace. 


The house is lowly, old and brown, 
Long, sloping roof with chimneys vast, 
(They made such, in old times, “to last.’’) 
Green woodbine creeps up over it, 
And on its apex pigeons sit. 

No “gambrel”’ hath my roof, nor crown, 
Where, in the softening evening light, 
I rest and bid the world good-night. 


Inside you’d stare, and deem it ‘‘ poor,” 
You, fresh from modern luxuries ; 
But, always, in my home-bred eyes, 
The rooms seem royal—with a grace 
Unwon from velvet, damask, lace. 

Quaint latches fasten every door- 
Unpaneled doors, which softly swing 
To let the needy stranger in. 


I would not change it all for gold, 
Nor part with one rush-seated chair; 
Nor ancient linen, woven fair 
And checkere« with blue, long years ago; 
Nor starry patchwork quilts a-row. 
Perchance you think my praise too bold? 
Ah! my rag carpets—-stripéd gay, 
Were made by hands mouldered away. 


The house runs o’er with relics small! 
And oft it seemeth that the night 
Restores lost faces to my sight. 

My loneliness tien disappears, 
The sting is gone from saddening years, 

A buoyant radiance rifts Death’s pall, 
And freshly dear groweth each stone 
Which lowly lifts my mountain home. 


'—Lydia Wood Baldwin. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OARD PARTIES. 

A LiTTLe TALK ABout THEM. 
Behold, four kings, in majesty revered. 
With hoary whiskers and a torky beard ; 
And four fair queens whose hards sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power; 
Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And party-colored troops, a shining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the plain !—Pofe. 

T was at one of a series of card 
parties, and the charming 
hostess, after the games were 
ended, refreshments served, 

and the little tables cleared, said: 

* Don’t rise, please, there is an- 
other course, mental or literary, 
or whatever you may choose to 
call it. Nothing much, but a little 
variation from our usual dancing 
program.” 

Then a dainty little basket con- 
~.taining cards prettily tied with a 
knot of bright ribbon in one cor- 
ner, was passed to each guest. 
The cards were of the size of the ordinary score card 
and contained on the face a sentiment or quotation 
written obliquely, while in the lower left-hand corner 
was the date of the evening. On the back of the 
card in the upper left-hand corner was written, 
“Word,” and under it, “Question”; while in the 
center was the heading, “ Poem.” Each person was 
requested to write opposite “ Word” a noun; then 
the cards were gathered on a little tray and redis- 
tributed, the holders being asked to write a question 
bearing upon the word written. Again the cards 
were gathered and given out, with the request that 
the word and question form the basis of a verse to be 
inscribed under the heading, “ Poem.” When these 
“poems” were finished—five minutes’ time being al- 
lowed—they were gathered and distributed and each 
person, as called upon, read the verse on the card 
falling to his or her share. A most hilarious com- 
pany was the result, for while some of the verses were 
very good, the majority of them demonstrated that 
“Poets are born, not made.” 

As the quotations were selected with good taste, 
these cards made pleasant little souvenirs of the 
evening. Here are a few quotations which are brief 
and suitable: 

“We don’t all of us do what we ought; do us?”— 
Dickens. 

“Folly soon wears her shoes out. She dances so fast 
we are all of us tired.”—Luci/e. 

“Things don’t turn up in this world till some one turns 
them up.”—Garfield. 

“He that has little silver in his pocket, must have the 
more silk on his tongue.”— Bulwer. 

“Who never doubted, never half believed. Where 
doubt, there truth is—’tis her shadow.” —Bai/ey. 

“ One heart-beat sometimes earneth Heaven—one tear.” 
Festus.” 


“* Great thoughts are still as stars; and truths, like suns, 
Stir not; though many systems tend round them.”’—*‘ Festus.”” 

“T’m not denyin’ the women are foolish; God Almighty 
made ’em to match the men.”—George Eliot. 

Two of the impromptu rhymes ran as follows: 
the word and question suggesting the first, were: 
““Weather—Is it settled?” 

“*T am a poor judge of leather, 
And not much better of weather; 
If the weather was more settled 
We should none of us be nettled.”” 

The author of this verse was immediately styled the 
“Father of Poetry,” while the divine afflatus which 
gave rise to the next poetic effusion was duly praised. 
Word, Hearts; question, “ Did you win?” ‘ Poem” 


as follows: 
“Do not talk about Hearts, 


Or ask if I won; 
I know more about tarts 
Or good Sally Lunn.” 


At a series of card parties organized this winter it 
was decided to have each evening in the charge of a 
committee of eight, the committee to consist of both 
ladies and gentlemen; and as the club was enlarged, 
it was decided instead of holding the meetings in 
private houses, as formerly, to hold them in the com- 
modious and pleasant parlors of the Grange organi- 
zation, and the use of dressing-rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen, of the dining-room and kitchen, with 
tables and furnishings, was also secured. There was 
a general fund from the assessment of members which 
paid for the rooms, services of a woman in the kitchen, 
and for the prizes, each committee being allowed a 
certain sum for the latter purpose. This committee 
furnished the entire refreshments for their evening, 
decided upon the game to be played and the by-laws 
to govern it. It was suggested to the committee in 
charge of the first evening that they set a good ex- 
ample and have a simple entertainment. The game 
played was drive whist. The score cards were plain, 
oblong cards, tied with different mbbons and num- 
bered to suit the tables. Partners were secured by 
the colors and numbers. Playing was supposed to 
commence at half past eight and continue until half 
past ten, when the following simple refreshments were 
served: Coffee, Vienna bread sliced thin and but- 
tered, chicken salad, cold ham, olives, chocolate cake 
in squares, almond cake in slices. 

The second evening progressive euchre was played. 
The score cards were tinted and were pallette-shaped, 
the gentlemen’s cards bearing various names and 
titles, as follows: Lord, Poet, Author, Jack, Darby, 
etc.; their partners were, of course, Lady, Poetess, 
Authoress, Jill, Joan, and so on. The menu con- 
sisted of coffee, thin bread and butter, chicken salad, 
sliced tongue, olives, mixed cakes, and Neapolitan 
ice cream. 

The third evening, alternate tables were laid for 
euchre and angling, progressing from one to the 
other, which was a pleasant change, while the menu 
comprised coffee, chocolate, lady’s finger rolls, fried 
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oysters, Saratoga potatoes, olives, “angel-food” cake, 
Neapolitan ice cream, oranges and grapes. Partners 
were secured by a novel and pretty device: Rough- 
surfaced score cards of the usual shape had the lower 
left-hand corner cut off diagonally, and charming pict- 
ures were neatly cut from children’s Kate Green- 
away books, divided and pasted, one-half on each of 
the cards designed for partners. Matching them 
made great fun and furnished a topic for lively con- 
versation. ‘here are three meetings of the club yet 
to come, and‘everybody is on the gu vive, for if the 
novelty of the score cards, diversity of games, and 
elaborateness of the menu continues to progress, a 
sort of Monte Christo, or Haroun-al-Raschid enter- 
tainment is looked for in the near future. 

An interesting way of securing partners is by score 
cards having half of a familiar quotation on theme 
For instance, let the gentleman’s card read: 


“Tis only noble to be good,” 
and the lady’s finish the lines: 


‘* Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
Or Mother Goose melodies may be used and make a 
great deal of merriment; putting “Tom, the Piper's 
Son,” on one card and “Stole a pig and away he run” 
on another, taking especial care to select the most 
ridiculous. Again, divided comic silhouettes, either 
cut from papers and pasted on the cards, or painted 
on them in British or India ink, are amusing. Or, let 
a dainty flower be painted on the corner of the card, 
which should be tied with a narrow satin ribbon to 
correspond, and a quotation referring to the flower 
be written on the gentleman’s card who thus secures 
his partner. 

For a simple little game, the “ Black Art.” makes a 
pleasant little diversion at the end of a card party, 
and always mystifies a number of people. It must 
be understood by two in the company, one of whom 
asserts that they have such control over the mind of 
the others that, although out of sight and hearing, 
they can, by the electric current passing from mind 
to mind, designate any article which the company 
may agree upon naming in their absence. The per- 
son then leaves the room and the company decides 
upon some article, frequently a piece of bric-a-brac, 
and the one who is to assist, puts the questions upon 
the return of the magician. “Is it the mirror? Is 
it the cabinet? Is it the Japanese god? Is it the 
placque on the mantel? Is it Mr. Johnson’s coat?” 
“No,” is the reply to all of these questions. “Is it 
that Royal Worcester vase?” “Yes.” “Why, how did 
you know?” choruses the company, for the magician 
has gotten it right. ‘Try it again and do not look at 
your questioner,” he is admonished, whereupon a 
second trial is essayed with the same result. After 
awhile some one notices that something black is al- 
ways named by the questioner before the right article. 

“ [nitiating the gentlemen into the ladies’ society,” 
was a laughable little game played by some school- 
boys and girls the other night. The gentlemen are 


requested to leave the room; but in the mean time an 
agile, smooth-faced youth is privately asked to remain, 
and not let the others see that he does so. He hides 
behind a screen or some piece of furniture, and the 
young man to be initiated is brought into the room 
by one of the young ladies and seated in achair. He 
sees the ladies standing around him, and is blind- 
folded and told that he is to be kissed, and that he is 
to guess rightly who salutes him or to pay a forfeit; 
then the young man behind the screen noiselessly 
slips out and bestows the daintiest kiss in his power. 

““Who kissed you?” asks the officer in charge. 

**Miss So and So,” he replies with a blush. 

“Oh, no; try again.” 

“Then it was Miss B—.” . 

Whereupon he is informed that he is wrong, and 
has the handkerchief removed and is confronted by a 
laughing young fellow, much to his embarrassment, 
and that of Miss “So and So.” One by one the 
others are brought in, and there is much merriment 
over the guesses. 

Just “a trifle, light as air,”—but a “little nonsense 
now and then” is relished by all of us. 

—Ada Marie Peck 
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SNUG HARBOR. 
What, ho, my hearties! making for Snug Harbor? 
My arms are open wide, come in my dears ; 
Ah, many a time they’ve cradled you, as babies, 
While I have rocked and sung, or checked your tears. 


What may I have on board, you say? . You Pirates— 
Well, dive below and see, my bright eyed Fan. 

What’s in the hold? Ah, Kate has found some goodies! 
They dropped in as I passed the candy-man. 


We’ll stir the fire a bit, and sit in twilight ; 
I see a schooner with a shattered mast,— ‘i 
Look, ’tis the half-burned cedar brand that shapes her, 
The great pine knot’s the rock on which she’s cast. 


My sweethearts, as I hold you, I remember 
One other, old enough to recognize 

“Snug Harbor ” as a shelter; oft she’s nestled 
Within these arms, wee Alice, with blue eyes. 


She’s gone away; an angel saw her coming, 
A tiny bark, with sails of snowy white, 

He piloted her through the unknown waters. 
The little craft is safe in port to-night. 


I’m old, my dears, and looking forward only 

To one more voyage, swift, and short, and fair, 
And when the angel-pilot calls, I’m ready 

To join the fleet in harbor over there. 


—C. A. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITERARY LITTER. 

Speak the truth and the right will take care of itself. 

Asa rule, it is not trouble that makes us melancholy. 


Our passions, both good and bad, cease with our 
blushes. 


Affection will burn cheerily when the white flame of 
love flickers out. 

It is just at the very age when a man’s character is 
forming that he tumbles into love. 
—Tldle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 
IV. 
VisitiInc Gowns oF CLoTH—RIDING HABITS—YACHTING 
GowNns—MILLINERY. 

RESSES of black grenadine promise to be 
restored to popular favor during the com- 
ing summer. They are imported in a vari- 
ety of weights, from a sheer silk muslin toa 
heavy Mexicaine mesh. They are shown 

in plain, figured and striped grounds. The black 
sewing silk grenadines, powdered with sprays of 
yellow cowslips or single violets, are especially pretty 


trimmed with wide frills of black lace and made with 
large black lace sleeves. It should be remembered 
that this isa season when fashion, to atone for the sim- 
plicity of cutin all dresses, makes special use of gauzy 
materials for house dresses and elaborate wear. The 
use of gay materials, striped on the bias and twisted 
about in the gown in a variety of eccentric ways, is a 
feature of thetime. Silks of summer weight and gren- 
adines in satin stripes are used in this way, especially 
those with king’s red or Cleopatra yellow stripes on 
dark grounds. The chic trick of fashionable dress- 
makers in weaving this striped material into an artistic 
gown, so that the gay stripes appear and disappear, 
cannot be described. It is essential, however, forsuch 
an effect, that the stripes be separated by considerable 
space. A favorite fancy is to use these stripes on the 
bias, running different ways on each side of the skirt, 
so that they meet in the center of the front breadth 
in a succession of points. Zigzag stripes, and all va- 
riety of set quaint patterns in scattered figures, are 
also fancied, and are shown in bengaline, satin, poplin 
and grenadine grounds. Figured bengalines, and 
bengalines in bias and fancy waving and zigzag 


stripes, are also largely used, in combination with fine 
woolens, for dresses ; and for the stylish Louis Quinze 
coats which are chosen for elaborate wear. ‘These 
coats are made of black brocaded bengalines and 
rather profusely trimmed with deep falls of black lace, 
and finished with wide lace fado¢s. Combinations of 
plain and striped or figured bengaline are also seen 
in these coats. The model given in the foregoing ° 
illustration is cut off short in front and finished with 
hanging scarf-ends of black lace. It will be found 
becoming to a short figure, the extreme length of the 
coat, seen only at the back and front, does not cut off 
the height as along straight-around coat does. 

This coat fits gracefully to the figure. It is made 
of black figured bengaline, with the revers and high 
sleeves of plain black bengaline. The notched revers 
collar turns back in a point from the waist line and 
discloses a lace vest with a high collar. The vest 
falls in a soft fadot in front, and is extended below 
the edge of the coat in scarf ends, which are held in 
a point at the tip by ornaments of jet Large cuffs, 
edged with lace, turn back from the sleeve. Silver- 
gray bengaline in a large armure pattern is pop- 
ular for these coats, as well as black. A large hat 
of lace straw, trimmed with black lace and lilacs, is 
worn with such a coat. 
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ELABORATE GOWNS. 


Handsome black silk and bengaline dresses are 
again in favor for elaborate wear. The figured and 
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and are trimmed with fine jet. A stylish model has 
the back cut in continuous breadths from the middle 
forms down to the bottom of the demi-trained skirt. 
The bodice is cut off below the waist at the sides and 
front, so it is separate from the skirt. A full, soft 
front of black dotted net, held down by narrow jet 
passementerie, finishes the bodice, or it may be edged 
with large faceted jet beads, in lozenge or diamond 
shape. Sometimes the large sleeves of the bodice is 
powdered with these jets, in either a medium size or 
as large as the diamonds of an ordinary playing-card. 
Sicilienne, which differs from bengaline in being a 
heavier cord and a more stately material, is chosen 
in black and delicate evening colors for reception 
dresses. The gown in the illustration is of pale ap- 
ricot-colored sicilienne. It is made with a long 
trained skirt, which falls straight from the waist, and 
is bordered around the bottom with ostrich plumes and 
embroidery. The skirt is slit up the side, embroid- 
ered on either edge, and displays a dainty underskirt 
of figured crépe de chine beneath. The bodice, which 
is fitted smoothly, and finished below the waist by a 


== 


curving pattern of embroidery, is draped in front with 
scarfs of crépe de chine, extending from the pointed 
yoke. The full sleeves, which reach only to the 


elbows, are of figured crépe de chine. The high Queen 
Anne collar is extended to a low point in front. 

The fine French woolens, camel’s-hair goods, fig- 
ured with raised figures in pressed /risé, or wool, or 
in long silken goat’s-hair and plain Bedford cords and 
Venetian cloths, are chosen for visiting and after- 
noon walking or driving gowns. These dresses are 
made up with elaborate striped silks or bengalines. 
The model from which the illustration was taken was 
of pearl gray Venetian cloth, braided, as shown in the 
illustration, with a mingling of oxidized and bright 
silver cord, and made up with a petticoat and vest of 
figured Irish poplin 


+ RIDING HABITS AND YACHTING COSTUMES. 
There is no marked change in the conventional cut 
of riding habits. The short riding habit is universally 


worn; the dangerous flowing skirt of olden times 
being entirely abandoned by modern riders. The 
favorite materials for riding habits are plain Melton 
cloth, with a smooth, silken face, and diagonal cloth. 
There are more riding habits in a fine shade of 
navy blue than any other color, though dark green 
is also a favorite shade for this purpose. Riding 
habit tights are now worn beneath the riding skirt, in 
preference to the more cumbersome trousers, and 
light riding boots are the accepted foot-wear. Red- 
fern usually makes riding habits with a striped or 
checked waistcoat of some dainty pattern. Such a 
waistcoat may be finished with a high, stiff collar, or 
a notched collar, turned back to display a linen shirt 
collar and chemisette. A bright scarlet waistcoat is 
sometimes worn in hunting, when the outfit is not as 
formal as for the park. On hunting occasions, a low 
hat of felt may also be worn, but for the park and all 
formal occasions, a high hat of glossy beaver is de 
rigeur. The illustration'showsthe new bodice intro- 
duced this spring for horseback riders. The novel 
feature of it is the length of the basque, which is 
made with a high seam on the hips and pocket flaps. 
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The new yachting costumes show no striking 
changes in cut and material, unless it is in the in- 
creased length of the covert or reefer coat worn with 
them, which extends low enough over the hips to 
allow place for large pocket flaps. Isle of Wight 
serges, in cream and navy blue, will again be used, 
with shirts of striped or polka dotted silks. The 
white linen suits, trimmed with bands of blue dun- 
garee, ornamented with white tape laid on in parallel 
rows, are always popular. A covert coat in light color 
of regulation covert coating, ornamented with large 
white pearl buttons, is used with these suits. The 
illustration is given, further on, of a yachting cos- 
tume of navy blue serge, braided with cream braid, 
which is accompanied by a reefer of cream cloth and 
cap of the same material. A sailor hat, or a cap, is 
the regulation head covering worn with these cos- 
tumes. Sometimes the cap is embroidered or stamped 
in gold with the name of the yacht in which the 
wearer is cruising, or the crossed flags or other in- 
signia of the yacht may be wrought on her cap or 
hat, or on the shoulder or some other portion of 
her costume. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


All shapes in millinery this season are extreme. 
The large hats are as large as the Gainsborough 
hats of a few seasons past, and the tiny bonnets are 
merely elaborate little headdresses, which are hardly 
as much protection to the head as a lady’s morning 
cap. For general wear, a small bonnet of straw, to 
match or harmonize with the costume, willbe worn 
with costumes of cloth fer walking or traveling, or 
the bonnet itself will be made of cloth—with velvet 
trimmings—to match the gown. Bonnets of lace- 
straw, trimmed with black lace and flowers, are now 
worn in city streets with cloth costumes, though 


formerly such hats were considered too elaborate 
for ordinary wear. There are many tiny fluted and 
peaked shapes in straw, which require only a twist of 
velvet ribbons and a cluster of flowers and a lining 
to make them ready for wear, that are sure to be 
popular. The chief trimmings of the new bonnets 
and hats are velvet ribbons, spangled tulles, malines 
nets, tips of ostrich feathers and flowers. There are 
abundance of English wild flowers and some rare 
exotics shown among the blossoms which now crowd 
the millinery counters in profusion. Yellow cowslips, 
yellow violets, purple violets in every shade, haw- 
thorn, cornflowers, orchids and cyclamen are fashion- 
able flowers. There is a great demand for dahlia 
colors at present, and orchids and other flowers in 
two or three shades of these colors. A quaint effect is 
given to the new bonnets by use of Egyptian ornaments 
in gold. There are lotos leaves, winged pieces, 
flat bands, butterflies and asps of yellow gold, set with 
Parisian gems cut like old Egyptian jewels en cabochon 
and in scarabzeus form. ‘There are little bonnets of 
black lace over gold net, trimmed merely with loops 
of black lace and ornamented on either side with 
small wings of gold set with jewels in scarab form. 
Contrasts of color do not appear among the flowers, 
but there are often several shades of one color ina 
cluster. There are, also, entire bonnets in a single 
color, trimmed with velvet ribbons and blossoms in 
the same shade. Thus we have a straw hat in a 
shade of bluet trimmed with atwist of velvet, of the 
same color, and a cluster of bluets. Severe as such 
a hat must be, it is even made more trying-by wear- 
ing it with a tailor gown of the same pronounced 
shade of royal blue. The large hats now shown are 
chiefly of black fancy straws and Tuscan braids, and 
of black lace, though later in the season milliners 
say leghorn hats will be worn. Such hats are trimmed 
with clusters of lilacs, wreaths of cowslips, flat ban- 
deaux of crushed roses and variegated camellias and 
other flowers. Virot, the famous Parisian milliner, 
sends over black hats, trimmed with knots of Cleo- 
patra yellow crape, and completed by an ornament 
of yellow gold set with cabochons at the side. The 
torreador’s hat is again imported, but the brim is 
more rolled, and .the crown is smaller. It is shown 
in black fancy straw, trimmed with spangled net, 
with a cluster of damask roses and buds on one 
side, and a short Spanish dagger of gold thrust 


through the hat on the other. 
—Helena Rowe. 


LEAVE not, my soul, the unfoughten field, nor leave 
Thy debts dishonored, nor thy place desert 
Without due service rendered. For thy life, 

Up, spirit, and defend that fort of clay, 

Thy body, now beleaguered ; whether soon 

Or late she fall; whether to-day thy friends 

Bewail thee dead, or, after years, a man 

Grown old in honor and the friend of peace. 
Contend, my soul, for moments and for hours , 
Each is with service pregnant; each reclaimed 

Is as a kingdom conquered, where to reign. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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ALADDIN’S LAMP, 


LIGHTING THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


Edward Atkinson’s ** Workman’s Dinner Pail.” 
HIS fact is safe to assume and 
assert, that no man of the 
present day has written more 
vigorously and voluminously, 
for the press, or spoken more 
sensibly and seasonably from 
the platform, on social, financial 
and economic questions—both 
political and domestic—than 
Edward Atkinson. And it is 
equally safe to maintain, that 
his writings and sayings have 
both a positive and practical 
flavor of interesting and convincing tendencies. 
Whether he writes, or talks, he is read of or listened 
to attentively, even by those who may not agree with 
his positions and conclusions. ‘To his better known 
characteristics of discussion, his ambition has recently 
called into service the genius of invention, resulting 


in a gratifying success of his Aladdin Oven and 


Aladdin Cooker, which were described in Goop 
HousEKEEPING, No. 120, December 7, 1889. But his 
latest invention, a “ Workman’s Dinner Pail,” bids 
fair to “lead all the rest,” as did Abou Ben Adhem’s 
vision in days supposed to be cotemporary with Mr. 
Atkinson’s patron saint, Aladdin. 

The fame of this wonderful Dinner Pail had 
reached the ears of the Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, although the legend of “ patent pending,” which 
appears as yet on everything of a mechanical nature 
in this connection, has prevented it from being intro- 
duced to public inspection. An inquiry from the 
editor hereof, as to the merits of the pail, and asking 
for the privilege of an opportunity to examine it, 
brought this telegraphic reply : 

“Come to lunch at two o’clock to-morrow.” 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 

At “two o’clock” two representatives of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING were promptly on hand, and Mr. 
Atkinson as promptly led the way to the kitchen and 
dining-room, where some twenty or more clerks con- 
nected with the insurance offices where Mr. Atkinson 
rules and reigns, are supplied daily with their meals of 
wholesome, appetizing and inexpensive food, cooked 
in and served from his Aladdin Cooker. 

The party, consisting of Mr. Atkinson and a friend, 
and the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and a friend, 
were shown to seats around a side table of the little 
dining-room, in the middle of which the “lunch” to 
be partaken of was cooked in the “* Workman’s Din- 
ner Pails,” and from which it was served in “ courses,” 
directly from the pails to the dining plates. 

The first “ course’ was a fish chowder, which would 
have done honor to Daniel Webster’s gustatory de- 
mands in this line, in his palmy days, well seasoned, 
well cooked and well served from the granite-ware 


dishes in which it had been cooked for five hours, 
without care or attention of any kind, after once hay- 
ing been “ put over the fire ” of a small and ordinary 
kerosene lamp. 

The second “course” was a veal pot-pie, with 
dumplings as “light as a feather,” the meat and 
pastry both being, not only palatable, but appetiz- 
ing, satisfying and savory, with “summer savory ” 
accompaniments. 

It would be difficult to say which should be labeled 
the piece de resistance, the third or fourth course, so 
we may as well divide honors between them, the third 
being a Beef and Hominy Hash, such as was never 
before brought to Goop HouseEKEEPING’s Table of 
Contents, or to the editor’s attention. This was 
made from cheap, but good sound pieces, of ordinary 
beef, hashed and mixed with hominy samp, the flavor 
of the meat and that of the samp being so well and 
thoroughly blended, that while in cooking they were 
united, in eating they were not divided. 

The fourth “course” consisted of slices of ham 
cooked with white corn meal, the slices of meat being 
cut from an ordinary ham bought in the daily course 
of marketing, with instructions to the marketman to 
furnish the cheapest that could be had and give good 
meat, and the meal being that made from ordinary 
white corn. The blending of flavors in the cooking 
of this course was similar to that of the Beef and 
Hominy Hash, and the ham when served proved to 
be as tender as chicken. 

The fifth “course” was a bread and raisin pud- 
ding, made from bread crumbs (‘“left-overs”) and 
seedless raisins, the raisin flavor having permeated 
the bread portions to an extent that one could readily 
imagine oneself as engaged in eating raisins only 
when discussing the pudding. It was good, and so 
were all the courses, without exception, to an extent 
that one member of the party, who is very “ tiffiky ” 
about his food, had not a word of fault to find with 
any of the courses, or of anything connected with the 
cooking or serving. 

Now as to the expense of the “lunch”: The ma- 
terial for the Chowder cost seven cents; for the Pot 
Pie, ten cents ; for the Beef and Hominy Hash, eight 
cents; for Ham and Corn Meal, twenty cents; for 
the Pudding, five cents ; for Bread, Butter and Coffee, 
ten cents; for Oil, one cent—sixty-one cents. There 
was an abundance for eight persons—twice as many 
as sat down to the feast, for a feast it was, indeed, of 
“fat things, full of marrow,” acceptable at least to 
the palate, sustaining to the stomach, and health-giv- 
ing to the whole physical system. 

A side dish, or perhaps a side issue would be more 
correct, was the cooking in one of the pails of a piece 
of game, which had been cooked the day before, and 
of which Mr. Atkinson had partaken, but which was 
a little “ underdone ”’ in its first cooking. This was 
brought on a second time, to show how perfectly 
the flavor of the game was preserved by this Aladdin 
method of cooking. The bird was an ordinary 
grouse, the flavor of which when served was ‘‘ gamey ” 
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and exceedingly appetizing. All these dishes were 
cooked in four pails, each over an ordinary kerosene 
jamp for fuel—only this and nothing more. 

Aladdin of old did great things with his Wonderful 
Lamp, but it is yet to be discovered that he furnished 
a dinner, sufficient for eight persons, for sixty-one 
cents, by means of his lamp; but then, kerosene was 
not known in his day, and he doubtless had to de- 
pend upon whale oil and his ability to “rub” for 
such successes as he was then able to make. 

Mr. Atkinson’s theory--it is hardly fair to say 
theory, for he has already demonstrated that his 
theories in this line are practical. Let us say then 
that his ambition is to furnish a “ Dinner Pail” which 
will enable a workman on going to his labors, whether 
in shop or field, to trim his lamp, set it burning under 
his pail, which his good wife has prepared before 
leaving home, and that without further care or anx- 
iety, his dinner will be ready at the noon hour, and 
be found smoking hot. No more cold dinners or 
lunches from cheerless dinner pails, when Mr. Atkin- 
son’s Aladdin Pail shall come into general use. 

The same principle may also be applied to light 
housekeeping, with some variations, as Mr. Atkin- 
son’s purpose has been to provide for the furnishing 
of a hearty meal or lunch, such as a strong and able- 
bodied workingman must have daily. 


In order that his invention may have the benefit of 
exactness as to capacity, both of his pail and its 
workingmen patrons, Mr. Atkinson, as is his custom 
with all enterprises in which he engages, has given 
much study and research to the important point as to 
how much food a strong, able-bodied workingman 
requires, that he-might adapt the size of his pail to 
the needs of that class of users, more particularly than 
that of any other. In short, that the quantity of din- 
ner may be arranged to suit the capacity of the diner. 
rhis point is admirably covered in the response 
which Mr. Atkinson makes to an inquiry from the 
editor hereof, as to what amount of food should be 
counted on to not only sustain, but to amply main- 
tain, in healthy condition, ordinary human life. As 
Mr. Atkinson’s studies in this connection have been 
directed more particularly to workingmen, he writes 
from this stand-point in his reply, as follows : 


Many investigations have been made as to the quantity 
of the different nutrients, so called, which are required by 
workingmen in full work. The nutrients consist of the 
starchy foods or hydro-carbons; the nitrogenous foods, 
such as lean meat, beans and the like, which yield the 
elements of muscle, this element being commonly called 
protein; lastly, the fats. A few other elements—potash 
and the like—will be found in sufficient measure in any 
miscellaneous diet. But these so-called nutrients must be 
found in each regular supply of food zz due proportion, 
else men may starve on an apparent abundance, for lack 
of one of the elements. The proportions have been 
established in slightly different measures by the chemists 
and physiologists of Germany, France, England and of 
this country; and they vary somewhat according to the 
kind of work which is to be done. In the cold climates, 


and in hard out-of-door work, more fat is required than 
under other conditions. The proportions which are es- 
teemed to be necessary to a working man in full work, 
consist of about one and one-fourth pounds of starchy 
food, measured dry ; one-fourth of a pound of nitrogenous 
food, measured dry; and one-eighth to a quarter of a 
pound of fat, free of water. In this country the latter 
proportion of fat has been adopted, but we actually con- 
sume a great deal more than this proportion, in very bad 
form, indigestible and promotive of dyspepsia, owing to 
the high heat to which fat is subjected in the frying pan 
and in the iron stove. Professor William O. Atwater of 
Middletown, Ct., has reduced these various chemical stand- 
ards to calories or mechanical equivalents of heat. 

The common or actual diet of the people of this coun- 
try is above the standard served on a scientific basis to 
the German army on a forced march; much higher than 
the ordinary standard of camp or barracks. The kind of 
lunch of which I served you a sample, cooked in the work- 
man’s pail, will be calculated both carefully and quanti- 
tively, so that each day’s ration of three meals will be 
substantially uniform and will cover amply the utmost 
requirements of nutrition. It will consist of five pounds 
of food in the ordinary condition in which food is eaten : 
Bread, meats and vegetables, in which will be combined 
the right weights of the nutrients, measured dry, with the 
proper amount of water. There are very few persons, 
and none except those who are engaged in manual labor, 
who actually consume five pounds of food in its ordinary 
condition. The lunch of which you partook, which I sub- 
mitted in evidence of the fact which I have established: 
that any single man or woman consuming five pounds of 
bread, meat and vegetables, corresponding in quantity and 
kinds to what you ate to-day, can furnish themselves, and 
with very little work, prepare and cook the food a¢ a cost 
of not exceeding one dollar per week, twenty-one meals, at 
the prices at retail in this city for which small quantities can 
be bought. This sum would cover the food and the fuel. 

It may be observed that all the work of the cooking 
pail may be done in any room; no kitchen is required; a 
small pantry suffices. I will venture also to give another 
hint. All this work can be done in stone ware or agate 
ware, so that the food can be served upon the table in the 
vessels in which it is cooked. This does away with a 
great deal of the work of cleaning, as it dispenses with 
the common pots and pans. Another hint may be valu- 
able. Having observed that in many processes of cleansing 
fibres and fabrics a very little kerosene oil is added, even 
to alkaline solutions, it occured to me that crockery and 
china ware might be cleaned more quickly by the use of a 
little kerosene oil, rather than by the use of soap and hot 
water ; as the hot water merely softens the grease, and the 
soap being already combined with fat will take up but 
little additional quantity. In practice this proves to be 
the fact. The ordinary panful of water, with a teaspoon- 
ful of kerosene oil will serve to clean plates and dishes 
more effectually and more quickly than any other way. 
One who doubts can begin on the dish-iowel. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 


An illustration of the “ Workman’s Dinner Pail” 
would have accompanied this writing of it, but for the 
fact that some contemplated changes in its construc- 
tion are still incomplete, and that the applications for 
patents are also still pending. 

—E£ditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
IIL. 
LARGE STORK IN PASTEL CRAYONS. 


OR this branch of work it will be 

necessary to be provided with a 

first-class box of pastel crayons, 

the crayon paper, an easel, artists’ 

thumb tacks, and a kid stump. 

Perforated paper pattern, No. 

2.308, size 13.416, large stork, with 

cat-tails, lilies, and grasses in the 

design. Stamp the design with 

white stamping powder, to whicha 

little finely powdered black char- 

coal hasbeen added. The outlines may then be gone 

over with an outline brush, dipped in white paint, 

or with a white crayon go over the outlines. The 

crayon paper should be fastened with thumb tacks, 

to a light painting board and then placed on an 

easel. Next select from the greens in the box a shade 

of medium light green, with which paint the fern 

spray which appears in the pattern. The crayon is 

used just as it is taken from the box, holding it so that 

an edge will make a mark onthe paper. The wateron 

which the stork stands may be made a shade of bluish 

green. Dark blueis first laid on and then over it a me- 

dium tint of green, rubbing the two shades together 

with the kid stump, or with the forefinger. Where a 

mistake is made in the work, an old tooth-brush is very 

useful to rub off the crayon. A little white may be 

blended into the water to give the effect of light upon 

it. The lilies on the water are painted white, with a 

very little shading of black on some petals; the leaves 

are made in two tints of green. Paint the cat-tails in 
two shades of brown. 

For neck and head of the stork, use white, shading 
in a very little ivory black; as the neck approaches 
the body, work in a little more black: For the wings 
and back of the bird, use pure white. Make the eye 
of yellow, and around it draw a circle of pure black. 
Make the bill, legs and feet, of bright red, as near 
the shade of vermilion in oil colors, as the crayon 
will give. A narrow dividing line of yellow runs 
through the bill. All crayon work should be framed, 
under glass, as soon as completed. 


THISTLES FOR MILK GLASS PANEL. 


Perforated pattern No. 1,191, size 7,410, is a simple 
but effective pattern for executing on a milk glass 
panel. Itcan be stamped with white powder to which 
a little powdered charcoal has been added; then with 
an outline brush going over the outlines. Use pale 
drying oil as the mixer for the paints. For the leaves 
and stem, use Antwerp blue, to which has been added 
a little each of white, cadmium No. 1, a very little 
vermilion and a bare touch of ivory black; for the 
shadow tints in the leaves, work in a little raw umber 
and burnt sienna. For the thistles, use permanent 
blue, white, madder lake, and a very little ivory black. 
For shading, use cobalt blue, white, and a very little 


geranium lake, working in a few very light touches 
of burnt sienna. This design is very pretty on black 
velveteen, where the same colors would be used, 
leaving out the ivory black, as the goods would form 


this part of the tint. 
—E£. L. S. Thompson. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OOMMON AILMENTS. 
I.—HoOME TREATMENT FOR MANY OF THEM. 

It is said that sciatica may be cured by applying a 
coating of flowers of sulphur to the afflicted limb. 

To get rid of soft corns, apply cotton wool soaked 
in castor oil. Bind it on with a piece of soft linen. 

The skin of a boiled egg is the best remedy for a 
boil. Carefully peel it, wet, and apply to the boil: it 
draws out the matter and relieves soreness. 

Toothache can generally be cured immediately, by 
putting a small piece of cotton, saturated with strong 
ammonia, into the hollow of the affected tooth. 

A good remedy for damp, moist hands is four 
ounces of cologne water and one-half ounce of tinct- 
ure of belladonna. Rub the hands with this several 
times a day. 

Children’s clothing should be as light and warm as 
possible, with flannel or wool next to the skin ; either 
material so worn will ward off dangerous chills, and 
prevent colds. 


In severe paroxysms of coughing, try one or two 
tablespoonfuls of pure glycerine, mixed with pure 
whiskey or hot, rich cream. It is said to give almost 
immediate relief. 


A victim of hay fever claims that he has found a 
solution of olive oil and camphor very effective. 
Prepare it by gently warming some olive oil and a 
small lump of camphor together, for several hours. 
Apply it by oiling the inside of the lower part of the 
nose. 


For tender feet, take two quarts of cold water and 
add one tablespoonful of bay rum and two table- 
spoonfuls of ammonia. The feet should be soaked 
in this for ten minutes, throwing the water upward to 
the knees. Rub dry, with a crash towel, and the tired 
feeling will be gone. ° 

Any one whose nerve force is deficient and blood 
impoverished may take, with benefit, the yolk of an 
egg, well beaten up in a glass of milk, each morning. 
The iron and phosphoric compounds are in such a 
condition as to be readily assimilated by the system, 
although small in amount. 

Neuralgia in the face has been cured by applying 
a mustard plaster to the elbow. For neuralgia in the 
head, apply the plaster to the back of the neck. The 
reason for this is that mustard is said to touch the 
nerves the moment it begins to draw or burn, and, to 
be of most use, must be applied to the nerve centers, 
or directly over the place where it will touch the 
affected nerve most quickly. 

—Greta Beverly. 
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SOIENOE AND ART OF MODERN ETIQUETTE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE THOUSAND. 


Ill.—Traveling. 


HE etiquette of traveling is an art 
that has not been cultivated to 
any startling extent by the people 
of this country. The man who 
might well be considered, when 
at home, an understudy for Lord 
Chesterfield, seems to become im- 
bued with Jekyl-Hyde character- 
istics as soon as he enters a rail- 
road car. Then it is that he gives 
his undivided attention to looking 

out for No. 1, to the exclusion of all the other numer- 
als. If he can gain possession of two seats in the car 
he will manage to occupy them both, and would, 
doubtless, pre-empt a third one if his legs were long 
enough to reach over into it. The entrance of a 
pretty girl may cause him to telescope himself into a 
portion of one seat, if she will deign to accept of the 
other half, otherwise nothing short of a collision and 
wreck of the train will cause him to move, while the 
lady who accepts a seat from a gentleman is as care- 
ful about expressing her thanks as if the utterance of 
the words “Thank you” might cause him to drop 
dead with heart disease. It is for these and other 
reasons, that a chapter on The Etiquette of Travel- 
ing may not be out of place. 

It has been said, and with considerable truth, that 
a lady could travel from New York to San Francisco 
unattended by an escort or chaperon, and meet with 
nothing but courtesy from her male compangons de 
voyage. Such is not a fact abroad, particularly if the 
lady be young and pretty. Then it is a case where 
homeliness is at a premium. 

A man who is traveling, particularly on long jour- 
neys, should be polite toward those with whom he is 
thrown in contact, although when thrown in violent 
contact with them, as in the event of a general 
smashup, it is not necessary to enter into prolonged 
apologies, particularly if the car is in flames. Per 
contra, he should refrain from being too officious, as 
was the man who, when his seat-mate left the car as 
the train neared a station, supposed that the stranger 
had reached his journey’send. As the train started 
on, the officious one noticed that the other man had 
left his valise and overcoat behind. It was but the 
work of a moment to gather them up, rush to the car 
door and throw the articles out on the station plat- 
form. It was, however, the work of several moments 
to explain matters to the stranger when he returned 
from the “ smoker” in search of his personal effects. 

In entering an already crowded car, a little tact 
may obtain one a good seat. As an example of this, 
a gentleman entered a car at a certain depot, and 
noticing that all the seats were occupied, exclaimed, 
“ This car isn’t going!” 

A wild rush was made for a forward car by the pas- 


THIS WAY TO 
THE CARS. 


sengers, while the late arrival comfortably ensconced 
himself in a seat on the “shady side.” In time the 
train started, and soon after a man who had partici- 
pated in the rush forward entered the car. 

“T thought you said this car wasn’t going?” he 
said indignantly to its solitary occupant. 

“Tt wasn’t when I spoke,” replied the other in the 
coolest possible manner. 

Let us suppose that a person is preparing fora 
journey to the Antipodes or elsewhere. It is well to 
purchase a railroad ticket—unless the person in ques- 
tion proposes to walk—and secure a berth a few days 
in advance. Engage the lower half of a section when 
possible, particularly if the traveler be what is com- 
monly termed a heavy-weight. Nothing is more sad- 
dening than the sight of a large, wide, colonial built 
man or woman in undress uniform, making frantic 
endeavors to swarm up to his or her perch on the top 
shelf of a “sleeper,” unless it be the misdirected efforts 
of the same person to get down again. It is acase 
where their berth is liable to be the death of them. 

It is unwise to more than partially undress before 
retiring in a sleeping-car, as in case of a wreck and 
the subsequent burning of the coach when the stove 
gets in its work, it is embarrassing to make one’s 
début among the other survivors, after having stum- 
bled over the body of an overdone porter, wearing 
nothing save a nighty and a thoroughly frightened 
expression. Apropos of the porter, make friends 
with him at the earliest possible stage of the game, 
and in a buffet car, see that he is well feed if you 
would be well fed yourself. 

A trip on an ocean steamer is apt to bring to the 
surface the true inwardness of the average human 
being, particularly during a rough passage. Your 
thousand and one friends will offer you so many dif- 
ferent cures for or preventives of sea-sickness when 
they learn of your anticipated voyage. Etiquette 
suggests that you receive—not take—them all with 
thanks, but unless you are a good sailor, before you 
have been more than a day out you will have reason 
to believe that if the ship does not “heave to,” you 
will. Having recovered from the mad de mer-murings 
of your digestive organs incident to the first few days 
of a life on the ocean wave, endeavor to make your- 
self agreeable to the other passengers. Join in their 
recreations, such as carrying huge slabs of salt pork 
to the state-rooms of the sea-sick voyagers; betting 
on the daily run of the ship (in which you will be 
allowed abundant latitude if not longitude), as well 
as watching the sailors weigh the anchor and guess- 
ing on its weight. If possible, strike up a friendship 

with the captain. This can be accomplished by 
evincing an interest in his occupation. Ask him if 
the steward gets his fresh eggs from the hatch-way? 
When the banks of Newfoundland are reached, in- 
quire if it is always foggy there? He will probably 
reply that as he don’t live there he don’t know, but it 
serves as a sort of can-opener to conversation. 

During an ocean voyage a man has the opportuni- 
ties to make many acquaintances. He should, how- 
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ever, be very chary—steamer-chairy, if you will,—in 
presenting his intercontinental friends to his wife 
and daughters, for men do not always exhibit their 
little weaknesses on shipboard. They are not apt to 
be out until all hours, returning home with the expla- 
nation that they have “ only been down to the club,” 
nor are they liable to indulge their proclivities for 
fast horses on the deck of a Cunarder, nor for leaving 
their seats in the bald-headed row at a skirt dance to 
go out between the acts to see a man, while on the 
ruffled bosom of the broad Atlantic. Instead, they 
keep those undesirable qualities out of sight, cabined, 
as it were, if not cribbed and confined, and will at all 
times endeavor to appear well—as soon as they get 
over being ill. Should one, however, desire to present 
one of these quondam acquaintances to the ladies of 
his party, he should make the introduction in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice, except it be during a storm, when 
the captain’s trumpet can be called into requisition. 
Haviag once mentioned the names of the parties, the 
introducer should stop where he is. To continue to 
repeat his formula over and over, like a doortender 
at a dime museum, might suggest a hint at vinous 
exhilaration. Before making such an introduction, 
endeavor to ascertain the social status of the gentle- 
man whom you are honoring, and thus avoid the re- 
gret that will ultimately make itself felt when it is dis- 
covered that your Italian count is of no account, but 
instead is only a “ dago,” who, having amassed a for- 
tune of $400in this country, is on his way home with 
the idea of purchasing a back-number title, prepara- 
tory to returning to America to wed the daughter of 
one of the bluest, blooded, purse-proudest families in 
“our own, our native land.” On the other hand, the 
gentleman who desires an introduction should pre- 
pare himself for the presentation. On board ship, 
whether he be or be not of a literary turn of mind, he 
should wait until he finds himself released from all 
further contributions to the Atlantic. It would be in 
poor taste for him to present himself attired in bathing 
costume, with a life-preserver under his arm, filled with 
the idea that he is presenting a nautical appearance. 

When the usual vaudeville entertainment, which is 
often one of the features of an ocean trip, is gotten 
up, if you can sing, play, recite or do some other act 
of a like nature, or are good in amateur theatricals, 
and are invited to participate in the affair, signify 
your acceptance at once; but if you are not blessed 
with the necessary qualifications, refuse firmly and be 
satisfied with a thinking part; somebody must go 
through the ordeal of being “audience.” Remember 
that the man who can’t sing and will sing, should be, 
and generally is, ostracized in polite society. How 
much more to the point was the reply of the gentle- 
man who, when asked if he sang, replied, ‘‘ Those 
who have heard me say I do not.” 

And now a few words regarding hotels. Though 
the happy bridegroom on his wedding journey is will- 
ing to “do the elegant” without regard to expense, 
he need not ostentatiously demand to be assigned 
the bridal chamber—sometimes called the “ harness 


room” by facetious hotel clerks—it will only cause 
him to be singled out by porters, bell-boys and other 
birds of prey as their legitimate victim. ‘Though he 
and his bride plan never so wisely to masquerade as 
an “old married couple,” the fact is bound to make 
itself evident that they nave but recently been united 
by the “knot there’s no untying””—save by death or 
the divorce court. Never register as “‘so and so and 
lady,” unless you happen to be a lord. John Smith 
and wife is as bad; the approved form is Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith, Jones or Robinson as the case may be. 

If a gentleman has a female relative under his pro- 
tection, he need not usher her into the main entrance, 
and thence to the office, on reaching a hotel. All 
well ordered hotels have a “ Ladies’ Entrance,” to be 
sought in emergencies of this description. Having 
left the lady in the public parlor, the gentleman 
should seek the office—this being one of the instances 
where the office does not seek the man—register, and 
obtain the required room or rooms. 

While ladies may appear in the hotel dining-room 
wearing their bonnets, the man who dances in with 
his hat on his head presents the idea of being over- 
cautious and distrustful of the other guests or fearful 
that some of the employes might be tempted to pur- 
loin the lining. 

Although hotel parlors contain, among other arti- 
cles of furniture, a piano, unless a lady is an expert 
performer she should leave the instrument severely 
alone. The octogenarian Maiden’s Prayer and the 
ubiquitous Monastery Bells have been relegated to 
the past, and the lady whose repertoire is limited to 
these and contemporaneous compositions, should re- 
serve her energies for the parlor organ at home. 

To sum up: Intraveling, be obliging to all, confi- 
dential with none (meaning strangers), and hang on 
to your pocketbook. 

—F. H. Curiiss. 
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AUNT MARY. 


There’s a time at the close of day, 
When the tea things are put away, 

When Aunt Mary thinks and winks and blirks, 
And what does she think of, pray? 


Does she think of the days gone by, 
And is every breath a sigh 

For the hours she spent in merriment, 
When quick were foot and eye? 


Do those nights, long gone, return, 
And love’s old passion burn ? 

Of faraway June does memory croon, 
And make her poor heart yearn? 


Or is it of other things 
Her memory busily sings— 

Of troublesome mice and boys not nice, 
Of the cupboard door that swings ? 


If her thoughts are of this or that, 
For the gift of a brand-new hat, 
She would not tell, I know right well— 
Aunt Mary’s the household cat. 


— William S. Lora. 
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OOFFEE. 
How It ts MADE HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE. 


HILE reading some recent 
books of travel, I was much 
interested in the different 
ways the coffee drinkers in 
several foreign countries 
have of preparing their fa- 
vorite beverage. First, let 
a San Francisco lady be 
heard from—Mrs. Clara 
Moyse Tadlock, who made 
a flying trip around the 
world a few years ago, and 
published an account of her 
travels under the “ taking ” 
title of “ Bohemian Days.” 
She saw many things that a woman would specially 
notice while a man would hardly see them at all. 
Among other things she found worth telling about, 
was how they make coffee in Egypt. She says: 

“T bought in the Cairo bazaars a small copper 
coffeepot like a baby’s rubber rattle minus one end, 
and learned that the coffee was made by grinding as 
fine as flour a large teaspoonful, adding as much sugar 
and a couple of tablespoonfuls of boiling water, hold- 
ing thrice over the fire until it boiled, cooling between 
times, when it became rather thick, but rich, dark, 
frothy-tipped and altogether delicious.” 

She pronounces it “ the best coffee in the world”; 
and cannot our quick-witted housekeepers believe it, 
and seeing at once wherein the magic lies, act upon 
the Egyptians’ experience, even without the Egyptian 
coffeepot? 

Next hear Mrs. Elisa McHatton-Ripley, in that 
fascinating book, ‘* From Flag to Flag,” every word of 
which is true. Hers is the method in Cuba, where 
she lived several years: 

“One of the sights that arrests the eye of the 
stranger in Cuba is the multitude of bags hanging at 
the door of every little shop and for sale at every shop 
in the country as well as in the town—bags of coarse 
red flannel, fitted with a hoop around the top and 
terminating in a point at the bottom; bags of every 
size, from those that would contain only a pint to 
others with the capacity of many gallons. These are 
the coffeepots of Cuba, from which come the most 
delicious draughts of that much-prized and much- 
disparaged beverage. Half-filled with finely pulver- 
ized coffee and suspended from a hook on the wall, 
cold water is gently poured on from time to time till 
the whole mass is saturated. The first drops which 
fall into the receiver placed beneath the bag are thick 
and black. One spoonful in a cupful of boiling milk 
yields a draught of coffee that is deliciousness itself, 
such as is not to be found in any other land. The red 
bag hangs day and night, and the process of dripping 
coffee is ceaseless. All classes and ages offer and 
drink it as freely as we do water. The wealthiest 


banker * * and the poorest peasant * * use 
the same red flannel bag and drink the same coffee.” 

And now another lady, Mrs. Louise Vescelius- 
Sheldon, author of “Yankee Girls in Zululand,” 
gives an entirely different method. She says that in 
Zululand the people drink coffee at every meal and 
any time through the day as they want it. The Dutch 
not only have it morning, noon and night for them- 
selves, but it is always on the fire, ready “for any of 
their Dutch friends who pass near them.” ‘They use 
two kettles; boil the water in one, and then pour it 
on the coffee, which is ready in the other,so back 
and forth several times, then pour in a little cold 
water to settle the grounds and it is made; and it is 
very good. 

Last, a gentleman, Robert Morris, writes about the 
coffee he drank in the Holy Land, sometimes served 
in so small a cup that he says “a woman’s thimble is 
gigantic in size compared with it.” It was his bever- 
age throughout his wanderings—of so much impor- 
tance, that, “In Holy Land travel a man should an 
on his coffee bottle.” He tells how he was enter- 
tained in Tyre, where was served “thick, black, 
highly-sweetened coffee, very aromatic.” The mode 
of preparing it was distinctively oriental. In his 
words: “These people never parch coffee until about 
to use it, and make it as muddy as chocolate, because 
they pound the grains instead of grinding them. They 
stir it up with a spoon. The coffeecup is a trifle 
larger than half an egg-shell, and being very hot, is 
placed for use in a metal receiver called a fingan, so 
as not to burn the fingers.” 

What hints for the good housekeeper, in the “ parch- 
ing,” the “grinding as fine as flour,” the “ filtering,” 
and the “dripping ”!—but spare us the bag of “ved 
flannel”! 


—Amanda B. Harris. 
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A HUSBAND'S WAIL. 


[‘‘ It seems to be decreed that walking dresses are again to sweep 
the ground. It is hard to believe that women will submit to a style so 
inconvenient and uncleanly.”—Note in Fashion Paper.| 

Faultless, she, in form and feature, 
A most enchanting, winning creature ; 
But she will, she’s bound she will, trail her dresses on the ground. 
Think of all their fair completeness, 
Not a spot to mar their neatness ; 
Then remember that she will by this fashion mad be bound. 


How those gowns my pockets rifle! 
Yet she says, ’Tis but a trifle’; 
And she will, she’s bound she will, trail them through the 
filthy street. 
Think of all her gown may capture 
As she sails along in rapture ! 
Yet she does, indeed, she does declare she is so #-e-a-t/ 


Yes, I know, men are short-sighted 
And in many ways benighted, 
But we do, indeed we do, sometimes know a thing or two; 
And for us no dress is pretty 
That must help to clean the city ; 
Yet ’tis true, sadly true, she must Fashion’s bidding do. 


—Clara J. Denton. 
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HARD WOOD FURNITURE. 
SoMETHING ABOUT THE VARIOUS KINDs IN POPULAR Favor. 


HE fashion during recent years 
has tended decidedly toward 
hard wood for furniture and inte- 
rior decoration. Not very many 
years ago, the great majority of 
manufacture in this line was con- 
fined to pine or other soft woods, 
which were frequently stained, 
grained or otherwise finished to 

imitate the more valuable varieties. Lately, however, 
the working of hard wood has made much progress, 
prices have dropped comparatively until at the pre- 
sent time it costs very little more and is very much 
more satisfactory for even the ordinary laborer to 
furnish his rooms with an outfit both durable and 
attractive. The practice of veneering, also, which 
formerly prevailed to a great extent, is now falling into 
disuse, owing to the ability to turnish the solid hard 
woods quite as cheaply as the veneering could be done. 

The woods employed principally are mahogany, 
rosewood, black walnut, cherry, chestnut, oak, cedar, 
ash, sycamore, birch, maple and beech; to which 
may be added as substitutes, poplar, white wood, 
spruce, and pine ; while in the other direction, for very 
expensive uses, limited quantities of ebony, satin, 
tulip and olive woods are employed. Mahogany 
may be regarded as the standard hard wood, every- 
where employed, always popular and necessarily 
very durable. It is said tohave been discovered by 
a carpenter on one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships, 
about three hundred years ago, and was, until quite 
recently, known as St. Domingo or baywood; these 
two names coming from the West Indiaisland, which 
has always furnished a large supply, and the Bay of 
Honduras, in the vicinity of which it also grows ex- 
tensively. These names have now fallen into disuse 
and neither of the localities furnishes much wood. 
That from St. Domingo, which was of a very fine 
grade, has been exhausted, while the Honduras 
variety is without the fine grain desired, and is too 
light and soft to find favor. Most of the supply for 
the American trade comes from Cuba and Mexico,— 
the latter furnishing at the present time the bulk of 
the world’s supply. The product varies much in 
quality, but the best is very fine. That from Cuba is 
also good, but the growth of the Cuban trees is com- 
paratively small. 

The finest Mexican mahogany, called Frontera, 
has the rich, deep red hue so well known and so 
much admired, while the Prima Vera, or white ma- 
hogany, is regarded as more beautiful, and is largely 
used for interior finishing and decorations in the 
homes of the wealthy. The best of this grows on the 
western coast of Mexico, and is imported by way of 
San Francisco, which makes its cost considerable. 
While mahogany will always be an expensive wood, 
it is claimed that it grows in such quantities that the 


supply is inexhaustible. Its handsome natural finish, 
which excels any other wood, will insure its perpetual 
popularity. It is said to be a day’s task for two men 
to fell a good sized mahogany tree. The lower por- 
tion of the trunk is armed with spurs or projections, 
so that a scaffold has to be built ten or fifteen feet 
above the earth, from which the operations are con- 
ducted; this, of course, leaves a stump to that height, 
which consists of the very best portion of the wood, 
which it would seem that Yankee enterprise ought to 
devise a method for saving. A tree lately cut in 
Honduras made three logs which were sold in Europe, 
and brought over $11,000. The mahogany tree 
ranges from one to seven feet in diameter, is often 
sixty feet to the first branches, and frequently ex- 
ceeds ninety feet in height. 

Next to mahogany, black walnut has probably been 
the most popular wood for the last thirty years, but 
its popularity is waning. This is due as well to the 
fact of the supply being limited, as to the change in 
popular taste. The best walnut comes from the 
southern and western portions of our country. It is 
not only softer and more easily worked than that 
grown in the eastern states, but is less liable to warp 
and shrink. A small quantity is imported from 
France—known as French walnut. It isdark, with 
a beautiful grain and takinga fine finish, as do the 
native woods. 

Following walnut came cherry, which was at first 
stained black or ebony, but this somber hue did not 
long retain its popularity and a reddish stain in imi- 
tation of mahogany was then employed and is still 
considerably used, though at the present time the 
beautiful, natural finish of the wood hascome to be 
recognized and admired. Cherry, however, has 
grown scarce, and the finest grade is now quite as 
valuable as mahogany, while a great deal of the so- 
called cherry is the product of some other tree. 
Cherry is lighter in color than mahogany, with the 
exception of the white variety, and its grain is not so 
perfect, although it is one of the finest of our domes- 
tic woods. 

Probably the most popular wood at the present 
time is oak, which may be divided into two general 
classes as quartered and natural. In the manufact- 
ure of the former, the log is cut in quarters and the 
boards are sawn out at right angles with the grain; 
this gives a much more pleasing appearance to the 
finished article, and is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of fine furniture, though by no means ex- 
clusively. ‘ Antique oak” is prepared by rubbing 
the wood over with a brownish stain which fills the 
porous grain and imparts a dark hue, and is an imita- 
tion of the popular brown oak of England. Tie better 
grade of oak issomewhat scarce and the:prices have 
advanced considerably; but when finished nicely its 
appearance is very beautiful and it is found im- 
possible to successfully imitate its finish upon a cheap 
base. A new fashion is that of bleached oak, which 
will probably never prove very popular, as the natural 
wood has to go through a chemical treatment from 
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which it comes forth white. The oak supply of the 
country comes largely from the central states, from 
Indian Territory east to Virginia. 

Rosewood is no longer in great demand, the supply 
is very limited, and the price is very high. What 
there is comes from South America, being imported 
to this country in the log, and costs something like 
$750 per thousand feet, board measure. Perhaps 
owing to its high price and limited use, it is but little 
imitated, though it is claimed that other hard woods 
may be so stained as to deceive even an expert; but 
imitations grow dingy and lose their appearance 
with age. It is employed only for the highest grades 
of furniture, cases for pianos and the like, but for 
such uses it is fashionable, and will doubtless always 
remain so. 

Cedar finds its principal use in the manufacture of 
wardrobes, chests and the like, owing to the protec- 
tion which it gives from insects. It is very difficult 
to obtain cedar free from knots, hence its use must 
be confined to purposes where these will not bea 
fatal objection. The supply for this country comes 
from South America, that grown here being worth- 
less for the use of the cabinet maker. Cedar has a 
peculiar smell which cannot be successfully imitated, 
and by which its genuineness may be easily tested. 
Ash and chestnut are considerably used, principally 
for furniture sets and interior finishing of dwellings. 
Their qualities, as well as those of birch, beech, 
maple and other standard American hard woods, are 
too well known to require any special mention. 

Imitations are, of course, numerous, though less 
harmful than in many other industries. Mahogany 
is imitated in cherry, maple, sycamore and other 
substitutes, which, by means of stain, present the 
genuine color and grain quite closely. The high 
polish, however, cannot be attained, and in time the 
stain becomes dead and reveals the sham. Walnut 
is imitated by whitewood, maple, birch and poplar, as 
also is cherry. For many purposes these imitations 
are, doubtless, practically as valuable as the original 
article. 

There are four qualities or grades of wood, known 
to dealers as firsts, seconds, rejected seconds, and 
culls. Firsts include only such boards as are entirely 
free from knots, checks or blemishes—in other words, 
the perfect article. Seconds contain a few small knots 
or other slight imperfections, and can often be worked 
almost as satisfactorily as the firsts. Rejected 
seconds are not so good as the seconds proper, and 
culls, of course, take in the poorest and most im- 
perfect goods. 

If a suggestion may be offered to purchasers, all of 
whom have their own tastes and preferences, it is 
that they procure the natural finish ; stains and colors 
may be the cloak which hides deception, and at any 
rate nothing wears so well, or is generally regarded 
as showing so good taste, as the finely finished 
natural article, which stands always for just what it 


purports to be. 
—Newton Norton. 
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THE LACE INDUSTRY. 


A MEANS OF HOUSEHOLD PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


HEN, through unforseen circum- 
stances, a woman is suddenly thrown 
upon her own resources in the matter 
of support, and looks up and down 
the avenues of income whereby oth- 
ers of her sex gain a competence, 
each seems full to excess, and she 
seeks long, and often fruitlessly, for 
a line of work that could be safely 
undertaken without previous special 
training. The employment herewith 
suggested, is one that the writer knows to have been 
a success ; one that began small, at home, on slender 
means, and gradually expanded to its present capacity. 
Such an one is a prominent lace business conducted 
by a French lady in an eastern metropolis, and now 
having a trade large enough to justify the occupation 
of three large rooms, facing two of the busiest thor- 
oughfares of that ever busy city. It began with the 
renovating of laces, and now embraces in its scope 
everything connected with the lace industry, from the 
manufacture of the finest and most costly specimens 
of filmy beauty, to the laundering of the commonest 
Nottingham. Naturally, in its present affluent con- 
dition, it has the advantage of skilled artists in mane- 

facturing, of steam apparatus, drying-rooms, im- 

proved machinery, etc. ; but this need not discourage 
any one from beginning in a small way. 

In regard to the renovating of lace, there are many 
methods employed at the present time, differing 
according to the material of which the lace is formed, 
as silk will not look well if laundered after the 
manner of thread, and vice versa. 

For thread lace, one of the best methods is as 
follows: Take the lace to be renovated, and if not 
much soiled, immerse in warm water, to which a little 
powdered borax has previously*been added. Squeeze 
in the hand, but on no account rub or wring it. 
Apply borax soap on the wrong side of the soiled 
places, and continue squeezing out of the water until 
the lace looks clean. If it is much soiled, it may be 
washed the same way in very hot water, to which 
kerosene has been added in the proportion of one- 
half teaspoonful of kerosene to one-half gallon of 
water. Then rinse through clear water. If it is 
desired to have the lace very white, put through a 
bluing water; but if a yellow tinge is preferred, do 
not rinse nor blue. 

When the lace is cleansed, place it in a clean towel, 
and pat very gently with the hands, to remove as 
much moisture as possible; but do not press hard 
upon it, as care must be taken not to flatten the 
heavy threads that outline the pattern. Have ready 
a drying board, for which any flat board will answer, 
provided it be a little wider and longer than the 
piece of lace, and, if desired, it may be large enough 
to hold several pieces at one time. An ordinary 
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ironing board is very convenient. Cover it with 
several thicknesses of old blanket, and lastly with a 
clean sheet, drawing the coverings very tight. A 
paper of shap-pointed pins will be needed, and they 
will be found more convenient if removed from the 
paper and placed in a saucer. 

Beginning at the upper right-hand corner of the 
board, having the right side of the lace uppermost, 
insert a pin in each of the tiny loops forming the 
edge of the lace, pressing the pin toward you. Con- 
tinue this until all the outline of the lace has been 
pinned down, being careful to preserve the shape of 
the points, or rounding edges. Then, commencing 
again at the right-hand side, draw the selvage toward 
you, stretching it until the meshes are well opened, 
but not straining any part. Insert pins close enough 
to preserve the edge as straight as possible, driving 
the pins from you. Lay the board away, out of any 
dust, until the lace isdry. Then remove the pins. It 
will be found that the little soap remaining in the 
goods, along with the stretching, will have given the 
lace just the firm pliancy of new, without any of the 
unyielding stiffness of starched lace. If, however, 
extra firmness be desired, a teaspoonful of sugar dis- 
solved in the rinsing water, or a bath of very weak 
gum arabic water, will secure it. 

The insertion of a pin in each loop of the edge 
is somewhat a matter of choice. In cheap lace the 
loops are made of coarse thread, which will retain its 
‘shape without the insertion of many pins; but fine 
lace has a more delicate edge, and the loops will 
twist unless kept open with the pins. 

This process will doubtless seem tedious, judging 
from the description, but it is astonishing how rapidly 
it can be accomplished, after a few trials. 

For silk laces, one of the most satisfactory methods 
is to squeeze them out of several baths of the very 
best refined benzine, changing to afresh one until 
the benzine ceases to be cloudy. Then pull gently 
into shape and lay in the sun to dry. If a good 
quality of benzine -has been used, all odor will be 
gone inanhour. After the dirt has settled to the 
bottom of the benzine bath, the top may be poured 
off and used again. Care should be exercised that 
no fire or light be in the room when cleansing with 
it, as benzine is very inflammable. 

For lace curtains, have a stretcher made, something 
like the quilting frames of our grandmothers, with 
holes bored every two inches for about one-fourth 
the distance from each end, and having wooden pegs 
fitting into the holes, so as to stretch the curtain. 
On the inner bottom side of the four pieces of 
the frame nail a row of fine wire nails, so that the 
points stand up, perpendicular, when the frame is 
adjusted. Put the frame in shape and set it upon a 
clean table, or on asheet upon the floor. Having 
cleansed the curtain according to directions given 
for thread lace, take the front edge and rapidly press 
it down the whole length upon the points of the front 
row of wire nails. Continue the process until the 
whole four sides of the curtain are “down upon their 
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pins.” Then, by removing the pegs, stretch the 
curtain until the meshes are open, and the pattern 
stands out. Place out of the dust to dry. <A very 
little weak starch may be put in curtains, but not 
enough to produce stiffness. A curtain laundered in 
this manner can scarcely be detected from new.” 

In beginning a line of work such as the lace busi- 
ness, (as, indeed, in most others,) one has to depend 
for custom, to a certain extent, upon friends, and to 
be trusted, at first, with perhaps only ordinary laces; 
but if these are well executed, other orders are sure 
to follow, and a little push, determination and ad- 
vertising will materially help. If it be desired to 
add the manufacture of fine laces, instruction can be 
secured in nearly every large city; while the cro- 
cheted and knit wool and thread trimming laces can 
be best purchased from young German and Swedish 
girls, who are so trained from childhood in their 
manufacture as to be adepts in the art. 

The stitches adapted to the repairing of different 
laces ean easily be acquired from magazines, art 
journals, and books devoted to the subject of lace 
making, which jatter can be procured either at the 
large public libraries or at bookstores. 

Such a business as this, being tidy and clean, 
could readily be associated with other artistic lines of 
woman’s work so as to lessen expense. 

—Cuno Vidall. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


No sweeter song is ever heard 

Than that the happy mother sings ; 
Her lullaby is love’s own word, 

And from her heart our home joy springs, 
It matters not how simple she, 

How quaint the strain she murmurs o’er, 
It steals like angel melody 

From some unseen but sunny shore. 


Turn back to childhood’s golden bliss, 

How wondrous were its summers, long, 
How pure its rapture, fond its kiss, 

How ravishing its bluebird song! 
The great world grew in pictures fair, 

Its seasons framed them strangely wise, 
As light as dew fell snowflake care, 

While pleasure beamed like morning skies. 


Let man or maid with vision keen 
Review the blessings of to-day, 
And lo! in long array they’re seen, 
A field of flowers from God’s own Ma 
And song-birds gather there to sing 
In palm and vine, the while the sun 
Does thousand treasures to us bring, 
And yet life’s story’s but begun! 


Let no man say, ** But death abides, 
And all our jewels dream-like fade ”’ ; 
Behind the shadow sunshine hides, 
And Love will reap what Wisdom made ; 
Our Faith and Hope reach over Time 
To that sweet Home where ours shall be 
A song that Heaven makes sublime, 
Its music—all Eternity ! 
— William Brunton. 
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THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he finds 
best of, is the best physic to preserve health.— Bacon. 


III.—TuHe TuHRoat, LunGs, AND STOMACH. 


LARGE proportion of the dis- 
eases among children are those 
affecting the throat and lungs. 
The treatment of ordinary 
colds was fully considered in 
the preceding chapter, but 
something additional may 
properly be said regarding the 
‘more serious stages, as croup, 
bronchitis, diphtheria and 
pneumonia. All of these are 
dangerous, and medical aid 
should always be summoned 
at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It is often the case, 
however, that home treatment 
must be employed while await- 
ing the arrival of the physician, and every mother or 
other person liable to be called upon for such service 
should be prepared to adopt simple methods of treat- 
ment at a moment’s notice. Croup, for instance, 
finds its manifestation in difficulty of breathing which 
may increase toa paroxysm. It is the development 
of a certain form of cold, and in the earlier stages the 
treatment is the same. A mistaken method is the 
employment of remedies to allay the accompanying 
cough without removing the cause. Any familiar ap- 
plication which will “loosen the cough” is proper 
treatment, the cough itself is the effort of nature to 
clear the system of the foreign accumulations; hence 
many of the cough syrups whose effect is simply to 
deaden the sensibility and thus allay the cough, are 
really dangerous and oftentimes fatal in their results. 
The phlegm accumulates while it is supposed that 
the patient is better, simply because the tissues have 
been deadened. In the case of a croupy spasm 
fresh air and bodily activity are very desirable; of 
course there should be no exposure to draft or sud- 
den changes of temperature. A rapid movement of 
the arms, as in the use of dumb-bells, Indian’ clubs 
or other gymnastic exercise, now so generally under- 
stood, is very excellent as a means of assisting the 
natural action of the throat and lungs. A piece of 
flannel, heated and applied to the neck and upper 
portion of the chest, will assist, and a gentle poultice 
may be applied; anything of this nature is always 
helpful. It hardly needs to be said that after the 
critical stage of the disease has passed great care 
should be exercised in behalf of the child, simple 
nourishing food should be employed; fresh air and 
gentle exercise, with pleasant diversion for the mind, 
are much more valuable than medicines. 

Bronchitis, according to eminent medical authority, 
finds its principal cause in the overheated, vitiated 
air of school-rooms, and, it must be confessed, often- 
times of dwellings. It is a disease very prevalent, 


and often confounded with other affections whose 
symptoms are somewhat similar; its development is 
generally quite gradual, and its successful treatment 
correspondingly difficult. Here, as elsewhere, pre- 
vention is easier than cure, and a great deal better. 
Nothing else will take the place of plenty of out-of- 
door exercise, for it must be confessed that, generally 
speaking, the outer air is much purer and more 
healthful than that within doors, whether we speak of 
homes, school-rooms, places of business or halls of 
entertainment. Of course the child should not be 
exposed to all sorts of weather without ample protec- 
tion; but, given this, there will be found few days in 
all the year when the boy or girl will not be healthier 
and stronger for being in the open air a considerable 
portion of the time. It is true a draft of cold air, or 
something of the sort, may reveal the presence of the 
ailment, but the germs of the disease have been de- 
veloping for an indefinite period. To quote high 
medical authority, the treatment, whenever the pres- 
ence of bronchitis is discovered, is to ventilate the 
dwelling ant to supply the child with a mild and 
saccharine diet, warm sweet milk, sweet oatmeal por- 
ridge or honey water being recommended for their 
phlegm-loosening qualities. If the symptoms con- 
tinue and develop, no time should be lost in employ- 
ing competent medical aid. 

Diphtheria is too deadly a disease to be made the 
subject of experimentation or delay, though happily 
medical science is learning how to deal with it very 
much more efficiently than a few years ago. If there 
is good reason to suspect the presence of this fatal 
affliction, no time should be lost in summoning the 
best obtainable medical aid; in the mean time any 
treatment which is adapted to stimulate the action of 
the throat and to clear away the fungus growth, 
should be employed. In a report to the French 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. Dietholi stated that the 
vapor of liquid tar and turpentine would dissolve the 
fibrous tissues which close the throat in this disease. 
His method was to take a small quantity each of 
turpentine and liquid tar, put them in a tin pan or 
cup and set fire to them in the room occupied by the 
patient, taking care to guard against any possible 
spread of the flames. The dense smoke would im- 
mediately fill the apartment and its effect would be 
most beneficial to the patient. Immediate relief 
would be experienced, the breathing becoming easy 
and regular, the patient usually falling asleep and 
continuing to inhale the vapor, the effect of which is 
to dissolve the false membrane, clearing the air pas- 
sages and leading, in a few days, to entire recovery. 
His experience seems to have been confirmed by ex- 
periments made in this country, and instances are 
recorded of a cure being effected by this simple 
means after the child had been given up as incurable 
by the family physician. It would, of course, be de- 
sirable to remove from the room all articles which 
would be injuriously effected by the resinous vapor. 

The mere suggestion that a friend is suffering from 
an incipient attack of pneumonia is enqugh to fill one 
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with deepest alarm. The rapidity of its development 
and its fatal character make this a disease to be 
dreaded and avoided ; but alas! in this section of our 
country not even the most careful precautionary 
measures are always sufficient to guard against its 
insidious advances. It is the result of exposure to 
cold where the system becomes chilled, principally as 
a result of physical inaction. A military review, a 
reverent attendance at the burial of a friend, even a 
few moments of waiting for a public conveyance— 
these, and causes like these, induce the deadly at- 
tack. While it is true that people with weak lungs 
are more susceptible to troubles of this kind, it would 
seem that when once the disease is fastened, the more 
robust the system, the greater the danger of a fatal 
result. Pneumonia may be guarded against to a con- 
siderable degree by suitable dress, proper ventilation 
of homes and offices, and a general observance of 
hygienic laws. It is when the system has become 
disorganized or weakened in any manner that dis- 
eases like pneumonia take advantage of the situation, 
so to speak, and do their terrible work, simply be- 
cause the general tone of the system is such that it 
cannot successfully repel the new invader. 

The attack is always sudden and is announced by 
a chill, cough or convulsion; more frequently in the 
night time, as the symptoms show themselves, usually, 
several hours after the exposure which induces them. 
The respiration and the action of the heart are in- 
creased, the skin grows dry and feverish, and there is 
a sense of oppression about the chest as though it 
were compressed by tight clothing or a weight resting 
upon the body. Prompt measures should at once be 
taken, unless the physician can be immediately sum- 
moned. A mild cathartic should be employed, the 
diet should be light, the fever should be checked by 
some anti-febrile drug, which may be obtained at the 
nearest drug store, and a solution of acetate of 
ammonia is recommended for this purpose; it is 
harmless and any intelligent druggist’s clerk will 
give proper directions for its use. If there is a 
sense of pain in the chest, a counter irritant should 
be applied, in the form of a mustard or turpentine 
plaster, and the patient should be allowed to sleep, 
and even assisted to do so by a light dose of bro- 
mide of potassium, if the disease induces abnormal 
wakefulness. 

Having thus considered diseases of the throat and 
lungs as fully as home treatment will justify, let us 
turn to another ailment to which children are es- 
pecially subject, though it is not by any means con- 
fined exclusively to them. Colic is a very common 
complaint and, unlike those which we have been 
considering, is more prevalent in the summer and 
autumn than in the colder seasons. It is a curious 
fact that this complaint is largely confined to in- 
dividuals of a nervous or lymphatic temperament, 
the philosophy of which we need not attempt to 
trace. That the excruciating pain thus experienced 
is often more or less of nervous origin, is shown by 
the fact that it is induced in nervous people by sud- 


den fright, surprises or other experiences of unpleas- 
ant nature. 

Where the pain is the result of indigestible food 
taken into the stomach, the first and most natural 
remedy is a mild but sufficient cathartic; if this does 
not yield relief, an emetic should be resorted to, and 
a large dose of warm water is one of the most desir. 
able methods. For a cathartic, especially for children, 
castor oil is one of the most satisfactory. Meantime 
the pain may be lessened by the external application 
of hot flannels or cloths wrung from hot water, while 
in more severe cases, applications of mustard or tur- 
pentine may be applied. As an internal remedy for 
severe pain, a preparation of peppermint, ginger or 
cloves may be given, and will usually be found effi- 
cacious. Morphine and kindred drugs should never 
be employed, except under direction of a physician, 
and then only in severe cases. 

Sour stomach or acidity, is oftentimes a very annoy- 
ing and painful affliction and is confined to no age or 
condition. It is, of course, a form of dyspepsia, and 
with some individuals it becomes a chronic condition, 
truly rendering life a burden. Very often, however, 
it comes from the use of improper food, and those 
who use large quantities of vinegar are very apt to 
suffer from this trouble. If the disease originates 
from other causes it passes through more preliminary 
stages. In that case it begins with fermentation in 
the stomach, which produces alcohol, then tartaric 
acid and in turn acetic acid; where the acetic acid is 
taken into the stomach directly, in quantities larger 
than can be neutralized, the effect is reached at once 
In this case the remedy is apparent, it is simply pre- 
vention. The acid condition can be either neutral- 
ized by the administration of some alkali, or the 
stomach must be stimulated to a more generous pro- 
duction of the gastric fluid, and this may be accom- 
plished either by hot applications externally, or by 
drinking hot water, tea or coffee; but no cold drink 
should be taken upon a sour stomach, the effect being 
the direct opposite of that which is requiréd by the 
existing conditions. Generally speaking, care in the 
diet will prevent sourness of the stomach, but where 
the disease becomes fixed, like other chronic com- 
plaints, it should receive the careful attention of the 


best medical authority. 
—A Mother at /lome. 


NOT ADAPTED TO KITOHEN USE. 

The most valuable egg in the world is that of the ex- 
tinct great auk, a specimen of which was sold the other 
day for $1,500. Of all known eggs the biggest is that of 
the extinct giant ostrich of Madagascar, supposed to be 
the original of the mythical roe. Semi-fossil specimens 
of it were recently used by the natives of that country as 
vessels for holding or carrying water. One of them will 
hold more than two gallons, its bulk being equal to 148 
hens’ eggs, or six ostrich eggs. There is a cast of a 
giant ostrich egg in a certain collection, alongside of an- 
other taken from the next biggest egg ever known, which 
was laid by the giant moa of New Zealand, a bird which 
weighed 1,000 pounds. ‘The original of the latter was 
found in digging a well. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
Snap-SHors TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
IV. 

Speaking of the influence of fic- 
tion in moulding the opinions and 
motives of its readers, a wise observer says: Novels 
will cause all the world to think alike at the same 
time, if they are only widely enough read. It may 
not be malapropos to consider the probable effect 
upon the general public of certain wonderfully suc- 
cessful novels of our time. The survey is by no 
means reassuring. Asif it were not enough to smirch 
the sanctity of the life that now is, some of these 
attempt to tear asunder the bonds that bind us to 
heaven. The specious and unanswered arguments 
of the marionettes whose lips speak the changing 
accents of one voice, the solution which is hidden 
away or pushed round the corner—these things and 
more of their kith and kin have set out in serried 
ranks to destroy the faith of the world. It is the 
worst of follies to place the romance writer in the 
seat of the philosopher; for the problems of faith and 
destiny are not to be settled by the rapid pen of the 
story-teller, nor can they with safety become the topic 
of the idle hour in every corner of the earth. 

REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPTS. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF FICTION. 


One of the leading magazines of 
the United States has lately an- 
nounced that of 9,000 manuscripts submitted to it for 
publication only 400 were accepted. The editor 
added that the 8,600 manuscripts returned to their 
authors were not all rejected because they lacked 
merit, and that the ratio of accepted articles was so 
small only because his magazine could find no room 
for more. He was surprised to discover that there 
was so much literary talent of a high order of merit 
in this country. 

SUCCESS IN A popular American author once 
__ LITERATURE. | gave this hint for success in litera- 
ture: In acquiring the skill to address the public 
with some degree of vigor, clearness, grace, and 
ease—qualities important in the order named—avoid 
all imitation. During the early June mornings the 
harmony of the birds is perfect; but above all the 
rest, clear, exquisite,'and distinct, rise the notes of 
the wood thrush. He has the true genius of song. 
What a wretched medley we should have were all the 
lesser birds trying to imitate him! The reader of to- 
day is quick to detect imitation, and he dislikes it. 
Let the sparrow twitter naturally, and he will always 
have some friendly listeners. No true success can be 
won by imitation. 

THE WOULD-BE 

CONTRIBUTOR. 


“Until a man becomes an edi- 
tor,” writes one occupant of a 
sanctum, “he can never plumb the depths of literary 
human nature. The position affords an opportunity 
for the most surprising studies, especially among the 
rejected, who form nineteen-twentieths of his constit- 
uency. Vanity, as might be expected, is the leading 
feature of this class, but the monsters it begets in the 
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way of suspicion and duplicity are almost inconceiv- 
able. It is by no means uncommon to find an article, 
after the first few pages, gummed together; the 
writer's notion being that his paper would go through 
a very perfunctory examination indeed, and that he 
would thus be in a position to prove what insur- 
mountable obstacles he had to contend with. Others 
look for acceptance on quite other grounds than liter- 
ary merit—because they were only seventeen years 
of age, or because they were more than seventy; be- 
cause they had an aged aunt dependent on them for 
subsistence ; or because their husband was a clergy- 
man and wanted his chancel repaired. We ‘ we’s’ 
have an almost infallible test for ascertaining whether 
our magazine is the first love of a contributor, and I 
have known language of virgin passion to be applied 
to us after it had been addressed in vain to several 
other quarters.” 

LITERARY I thanked Heaven, the other 
THOUGHT-BLOSSOMS.| day, that I was not acritic. These 
attenuated volumes of poetry in fancy bindings open 
their covers at one like so many little unfledged 
birds, and one does so long to drop a worm in—a 
worm in the shape of a kind word for the poor fledg- 
ling! But what a desperate business it is to deal 
with this army of candidates for immortality !— O/:ver 
Wendell Holmes, in “ Over the Teacups.” 

Curse not this book—the wine and meat 
So kindly offered you to eat. 
The author, too, spare from your curse, 
And do not go from bad to worse ; 
You were his guest, this recoilect, 
And treat him only with respect. 
Keep your opinions to yourself, 
And put the book back on the shelf. 
Think this: what one may eat, and die, 
Another’s taste may satisfy. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in“ Lyrics for a Lute.” 
Whatever the thing we wish to say, there is but 
one word to express it, but one verb to give it move- 
ment, but one adjective to qualify it. We must 
seek till we find this noun, this verb and this adjec- 
tive, and never be content with getting very near it, 
never allow ourselves to play tricks, even happy 
ones, or have recourse to sleights of language to 
avoid a difficulty. —Guy de Maupassant, in “Essay on 
The Novel.” 
ANSWERS TO 7 Answers to February Queries: 
ES 


LITERARY QUERI First—John Milton. 

No. 2. Second—King Arthur and his 
knights were accustomed to sit around a circular marble 
table called the Round Table. The legend varies as to 
the number privileged to sit at the table. Some chroni- 
clers say that there were thirteen seats around it, in 
memory of the thirteen Apostles. According to others, 
the table accommodated fifty or sixty persons, an empty 
place being left for the sangreal. 

Third—Britomart was a character in Spenser’s “ Faéry 
Queen.” She was a lady knight who represented Chastity, 
and was described as being armed with a magic spear 
which nothing could resist. 

Fourth—Davenant; Gray; Willis; Addison. 

Fifth—F roissart was called “ Livy of France,” because, 
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like the ancient historian, he dealt in his Chronicles with 
the romance, rather than the reality, of history. 

Sixth—King Arthur, Charlemagne, Amadis of Gaul, 
Alexander. 

Seventh—The first American novelist was Charles 
Brockden Brown. His book, “ Arthur Mervyn,” is still 
read on account of its vivid description of the yellow fever 
in Philadelphia. 

Eighth—William Cullen Bryant. 

Ninth—“ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”” made Mrs. Burnett’s 
reputation. It showed wonderful knowledge on the 
author's part of the Lancashire dialect and of the manner 
of life among miners. 

Tenth—Constance Fenimore Woolson is a grand-niece 
of James Fenimore Ccoper. 

—M. D. Sterling. 


Literary Camera Response for February, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Perhaps it is not desirable that answers should be sent 
to the literary queries unless the list be complete. Being, 
however, unsuccessful in my search for the “Livy of 
France,” and having answered, in part, at least, the rest 
of the questions, I send again an incomplete list. Dr. 
Wilkinson, in his “ Classic French Course,” calls Froissart 
“the Herodotus,” and Philip de Comines “the Tacitus of 
French historical literature,” but fails to afford the infor- 
mation of which I was in pursuit, and my explorations in 
other directions have been equally futile. With this 
apology I submit the enclosed imperfect list, hoping to re- 
ceive the editorial credit of having at least done “ what 
she could”: 

First—Milton. 

Second—It was represented as a circular marble table, 
surrounded by King Arthur and his knights, twelve seats 
being occupied, the thirteenth, representing that of Judas, 
being left vacant. Another version claims fifty or sixty 
seats, with an empty space for the Holy Grail. 

Third—Britomart or Britomartis, the Cretan name of 
Diana, the goddess of chastity, a character in Spenser’s 
“Faéry Queen,”—a “lady knight representing chastity.” 

Fourth—Sir Walter Davenant, Gray, Willis, Addison. 

Sixti—King Arthur, Charlemagne, Alexander, Rolan i. 

Seventh—Charles Brockden Brown. 

Eighth—William C. Bryant. 

Ninth—That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 

Tenth—Constance Fenimore Woolson, a niece of 
Cooper. G. €. E. 

Troy, 


N.Y. 


Literary Camera Response for March. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

First—William the Conqueror. 
first writing extant in English. 
Malvern first poet; then Chaucer. 

Second—Shakespeare, the poet of all ages. 

Third—L’ Allegro—joy, pleasure; // Penseroso—sad- 
ness, sorrow. 

Fourth—Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, were the 
Lake poets. 

Fifth—Periodic literature and scientific. 

Sixth—The author of “ Frankenstein” was Mary God- 
win Shelley. The plot is the evolving of a man from the 
débris of the dissecting table, endowing it with vitality by 
breathing into it the breath of life, and being haunted by 
the uncanny creation ever afterward. E. H. 


Domesday Book is the 
Robert Langlande of 
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A LITTLE SOCIAL REFORM. 


WHICH OUGHT To BE BRouGHT ABOUT IN OUR HoMEs. 


Y friend, to whose house I had 
come on a month’s visit, 
showed me over the estab- 
lishment, exhibiting with par- 
donable pride the home which 
she and her husband had 
together planned and fur- 
nished in fine taste. Her 
only daughter, Helen, had a 
pleasant apartment on the 
south side of the house. 
Windows, upon two sides of 
it, were hung with buff shades 
and handsome cretonne cur- 

tains, to o match the blue and buff of the carpet and the 
handsome oak furniture. Elaborate, embroidered 
shams covered the bed pillows, and the only table in 
the room was draped with an equally elaborately em- 
broidered silk scarf. On the table lay afew maga- 
zines and a large number of handsomely bound 
books. There were many choice ornaments arranged 
on the mantle shelf. Everything in the room was in 
the most perfect order, with the exception of a shawl 
lying over the back of a chair. This my friend 
caught up, a little impatiently, I thought, and hung in 
one ofthe closets, apparently as orderly as the room. 

A minute later she opened the door of another 
room, directly across the hall. “I am ashamed to 
show you this,” she said. ‘ Charlie was up here just 
before dinner, so I know exactly how it looks”; 
and, judging from the expression of her face as we 
entered, she was not disappointed. 

There were plain shades at these north windows, 
one—with a ragged tassel— jerked up sideways. 
There were no shams upon the bed, but across it lay 
a coat, with one sleeve wrong side out. The table 
had no cover, save a newspaper spread over it, while 
upon it lay—besides a few nice books in extreme con- 
fusion and shoved one side—a soiled collar and 
cuffs, with a necktie dangling nearly to the floor. 
On the floor near the washstand lay two towels in 
little wads, one of them apparently soaking wet. A 
shoe, evidently kicked off ina hurry, lay near by, the 
mate reposing in the center of the room. Upon the 
bureau was a heap of torn papers, several pieces of 
which had beenscattered on the floor, some nutshells, 
and avery much soiled handkerchief. One bureau 
drawer was wide open, another partly so, and both ex- 
hibited a state of confusion almost hopeless. 

“You would know that this was a boy’s room as 
soon as you stepped into it,” said the mother of this 
particular boy, busying herself in putting things to 
rights while she talked. ‘Helen puts it in order 
every morning, but you see that it doesn’t do much 
good.” <A few quick, movements, and the untidy 
room presented quite a respectable appearance, coat, 
towels, shoes, collar and cuffs assigned to their respect- 
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ive :places, the bureau drawers closed—with a long- 
drawn sigh as she looked into them—and the window 
shades pulled into proper positions. We met Helen 
as we passed into the hall. “ You left your shawl 
lying on a chair, my daughter,” her mother remarked, 
reproachfully, as we went down stairs. 

During my sojourn in the family I had daily evi- 
dence that no effort at putting or keeping anything in 
order was expected from the two male members of 
the family. The mother and daughter were con- 
tinually “ picking up” as soon as the father and son 
left the room or the house. Hats, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, newspapers, wrapping paper, twine, scissors, 
hammer, or screw-driver — all were thrown down 
wherever the masculine users chanced tobe. There 
was not the least surprise or annoyance expressed by 
the patient women, nor was there ever a word of re- 
monstrance uttered by either of them. I was not 
suprised at this state of things, for it was the rule 
and not the exception, so far as my observation had 
extended; but one day I fell to wondering why the 
same conditions obtain in so many homes. A few 
weeks before I had been elected Chairman of the 
Household Committee in the ** East Woodberryville 
Woman's Association for Information, Inspiration, 
and Improvement,” and in that capacity it was my 
duty to furnish a list of topics on household matters 
for discussion during the coming winter meetings. 
It occurred to me to talk over with my friend this 
particular point, that I might become a wise chair- 
man of the aforesaid committee. I began with the 
question, “ Why in the education of your two chil- 
dren do you expect your daughter to be always 
orderly while you never require it of your son?” 

“Why, I think it is a part of every girl’s education 
to be trained to keep things in order.” 

* But you answer only half of my question,” I said, 
and I repeated the last part of it. 

“Oh, because he zs my son. He’s a boy. What 
can you expect of a boy?” 

“‘Charlie’s room is not furnished at all like Helen’s.” 

“Oh, no. What would be the use? A boy’s room 
is always at sixes and sevens, of course.” 

‘But why ‘of course’? Thatis exactly what I want 
to get at,” and I pointed to half a dozen newspapers 
lying upon the floor, the wrappings of which, as they 
had just come from the mail, were scattered in every 
direction. “If Helen had done such a thingas that, 
you would have been surprised and shocked. More- 
over, you would have recalled her, and required her 
to clear up this litter. But you did not say a word to 
Charlie when he left these things lying around, nor 
did you expect him to pick them up.” 

“Why, you can’t expect such a thing of a boy. 
Charlie is just like his father,” she added, irrelevantly, 
after a moment’s pause. “ John always leaves things 
lying around. He always has.” 

“How much easier would your life have been if 
John had been trained in habits of order?” 

“Oh, mercy!” and she laughed with a little grim- 


mace, “why, more than wordscan tell! ButI served 
a long apprenticeship before I married John. I had 
four brothers, and I always waited on every one of 
them. 

“No doubt you did. Asarule all sisters do. It 
seems to be taken for granted, in all families, that 
women must keep in order not only their own be- 
longings, but those of their male relatives as well. I 
suppose you are occasionally conscious that both a 
son-in-law and daughter-in-law are likely to be added 
to your family if Helen and Charlie both live?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you surely cannot feel elated at the idea 
that Helen will be obliged to do for her husband 
just what you have all these years been doing for 
yours. But for any effort you are making, Charlie 
will be just the sort of—”’ 

** But isn’t it a wife’s duty to wait upon her hus- 
band?” she interrupted, with an exultant tone in her 
voice, as if she had at last found a secure spot to 
stand upon. 

“In one sense, yes. She is a true helpmate if she 
is a true wife; but it isin other directions that her 
help is needed. ‘There is no more reason whya 
woman should fold up her husband’s napkin for him 
than there is why she should eat his dinner for him; 
why she should hang up his towel for him, any more 
than why she should wash his hands for him. ‘These 
matters are personal. They concern the individual 
directly, and only indirectly the relation of husband 
and wife, brother and sister. Itis not fair to put 
selfishly on one the duties which belong equally to 
both. I am not speaking of household affairs, like 
sweeping, dusting, and the like—in the abstract a 
man’s duties lie outside the house, a woman’s within,— 
but concerning these little matters, which really 
make or mar so much of the home comfort. Now 
really, I fail to see why Charlie should throw his hat, 
towel, or newspaper on the floor for his sister to pick 
up, any more than why Helen should expect him to 
do the same thing for her. You reproved Helen for 
leaving a shawl on a chair in her room—a very trivial 
matter, to my mind,—but it never would have oc- 
curred to you to speak to Charlie about the con- 
fusion in his. He has as much time as she has, 
granting that such things take time, which they do 
not, except when done by the wholesale as you and 
Helen often have todo them. This is alittle social 
reform which ought to be brought about in our homes, 
and it can be done only by mothers. It will be years, 
too, before it can be accomplished, for custom and 
prejudice are elements not easily destroyed. I shall 
suggest this subject for one of the first discussions of 
the ‘East Woodberryville Woman’s Association for 
Information, Inspiration, and Improvement.’” 

“And I’ll attend the meeting,” cried my friend, 


with a laugh, which was half a sigh, as she added, 

“though I’m afraid its too late for exe mother to do 

much towards bringing about the reformation.” 
—Caroline B. Le Row. 
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EASTER HEART'S-EASE. 


Under the gray March heavens, 
wept by the wild March rains, 

The Easter ileart’s-ease wakes and smiles, 
As the earth's brown crest it gains. 

Oh, the brave, oh, the bonnie blossom ! 
Unheeding storm or cold, 

It blooms for all the world—this dear, 
This lowly flower of gold. 


Has the rose, a house of crystal ? 
Ileart’s-ease weathers the storm and sleet ; 
Does the rose unfold for my lady ? 
The Heart’s-ease blooms for the street ! 
For the children dancing through it, 
For the work-folk toiling by, 
And the hopeless ones, whose faces 
Turn never to the sky ; 
For those who pass by, groping 
Their way from a new-made grave, 
1.0, the Heart’s-ease cheers them, lifts them, 
Ry its life so sweet and brave! 


So, then, give me the lowly Heart’s-ease, 
With its golden lights to shine 
’Mid its purple gloom, like morning, 
Quenching night with its beams divine; 
And wherever its blossoms linger, 
May things nobler, holier grow, 
Till our sunny faith and purity 
Return from the ‘‘ Long Ago.” 
—Helen Chase. 


Onginal in HOUSEKEEPING. 


DECORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIBS—LINEN— HAMMOCK AND SOFA PIL- 
LOWS—DECORATING OLD FuURNITURE— BAGS FOR USEFUL AND 
ORNAMENT PURPOSES—PAPER FLOWERS—ROYAL BATTEN- 
BERG LAcr —-LINEN CROCHETED LACE—WAX 
MoDELING—DRAWN WorK—DECORTIVE PAINTING. 


IX.—THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

Othe true home-maker, it is a far greater 

pleasure to evolve a desired article of fur- 

niture out of some homely material, than 

it would be to have a deep purse which 

could be drawn upon whenever fancy 
dictated, and supply every possible caprice. 

An ingenious little lady was very proud of the 
pretty work bag in her sitting-room, which was at 
once a gréat convenience as well as an ornament. 
She made it out of four of the willow carpet whips 
which can be bought at any furnishing store for a 
nominal price. Her materials were the four whips, a 
can of white enamel paint, some pretty flowered 
China silk (orange in hue), and ribbon to match. 

The whips were painted with the white enamel, 
receiving two coats, lest they should not be com- 
pletely covered, and touched here and there with gild- 
ing. When they were dry, they were fastened together 
in pairs crossed in such a way that the wide parts 
would serve to support and hold in place the bag, 
while the straight handles were for legs for the odd 
stand. 

Bows of ribbon concealed the places where the 
whips were joined together, and a slender strip of 


wood, also painted white, held them the desired 
distance apart. The bag of flowered silk was then 
made, and fastened in place, after having first been 
fitted up with inner pockets, that would form con- 
venient receptacles for spools, buttons, and such ar- 
ticles. The illustration will give an idea of the very 
pretty and comparatively inexpensive contrivance. 


Work Bac. 


A pretty trifle that will make a dainty little gift for 
a birthday remembrance, or a philopena forfeit, is + 
bookmarker. This is made of four strips of narrow 
ribbon, somewhat wider than the baby ribbon. The 
ribbons may all be of the same shade, or of prettily 
contrasting colors. They should be fastened at one 
end to a small brass ring, and be finished at the other 
end with fringe or with small bells. If the latter are 
used, the end of the ribbon should be turned into a 
point, and the bell fastened at the end. The ribbon 
should be of different lengths, and, given an idea 
which is the favorite book of the recipient, the short- 
est piece of ribbon should be alittle more than the 
length of the book, and the others longer. If it is 
desired to add further decoration to the marker, and 
one can make graceful letters with pen or brush, it 
is a very pretty fancy to inscribe one line of some 
appropriate verse upon each of the four pieces of 
ribbon. Here is one that would be suggestive : 


** Not mine to tell 

If the book be good. 
I’ll keep my place 

As a marker should.” 


Then, too, there is a selection from a favorite poem 
of Longfellow’s, which would be particularly ap- 
propriate. 


“Then read from thy treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice.” 


A little thought will suggest many other appro- 
priate lines. 
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cluster, or the piece of chamois which is used to 
polish the piano, is made of a large silk handker- 
chief, or any square of surahsilk. The square should 
first be folded envelope wise, and and then the 
points turned back so that they just touch the edges 
of the smaller square thus formed. Sew the seams 
together from the corners of the square, around to 
the place where the corners are turned back, and 
trim these with a fall of full soft lace. Around the 
square thus left open in the middle run a casing, and 
insert a ribbon by which the bag may be drawn up- 
Although there is very little work upon this bag, it 
would be hard to find a prettier one for the purpose 
for which it is designed. It will also make an attrac- 
tive work bag. 

A powder and puff bag will be a convenient present 
for ayoung girl who wished to carry such an article 
with her to a party, that she may not be dependent 
upon the appointments of the dressing-room. ‘Take 
a circle of silk or plush, seventeen inches in diame- 
ter, and line it with a circle of chamois, three inches 
smaller, stitched upon the outer covering of the bag 
with two rows of stitching, a third of an inch apart. 


HUCKaABACK BUREAU SCARF. 


Face the margin with some shade of silk that will 
prettily harmonize or contrast with the outside, and 
draw the circle intoa bag with silk cord and tassels. 
Put some toilet powder and a down puff inside, and 
it will be a welcome gift to the recipient. A rich 
shade of violet plush, faced with a delicate lavender 
silk, is a specially pleasing combination. 

A bag to carry slippers in, is also a pleasing gift to 
ayoung debutante. This bag requires half a yard of 
velvet or plush, and half a yard of satin. The plush 
and silk can be either the same color or of prettily 
contrasting shades, according to the taste of the 
workwoman. ‘The plush should be divided into two 
strips, of nine inches each, and the initials of the 
owner to be embroidered in the center of the strip, 
and some pretty design in the other. One strip of 
the plush should be fastened to each end of the strip 
of silk, and the whole lined with some durable lining. 
It need not be of silk, for it will not show. When it 


has been lined, it should be turned on the wrong 
side and sewed together at the edges, except fora 
space in the middle of the long side seam, which 
should be left open for a sufficient distance to slip 
the slippers in without any difficulty. A pair of 
brass or silver rings attached to each other by a short 
chain, which come expressly for this purpose, are 
used to hold the bag together, and afford a means 
for hanging it up when not in use. 


HEAD Rest. 
One of the homely materials which can be made 


beautiful by decoration, is a coarse huckaback, 
which is made for embroidery. It is particularly 
pretty for bureau and sideboard scarfs, and is very 
easy to decorate. It is specially adapted to darned 
work, as the threads are coarse and alternate so 
regularly that it is easy to slip the needle beneath 
them, without the labor of counting. A pleasing 
bureau scarf is shown in the illustration. ‘The pattern 
is outlined in embroidery silk, and the discs about 
the flowers left to show the plain material, while all 
the rest of the huckaback is darned with orange silk. 

Another pretty material for darning is honeycomb 
canvas. Linen floss is more effective than silk for 
this purpose, as the meshes of the cuuvas are so large 
that silk would not fill them as well as the floss. A 
very pretty head rest is shown in the illustration. 
The conventional design is outlined in white floss, 
and the remainder of the surface is darned with 
yellow. A pretty finish is made at the bottom bya 
tringe of several shades of yellow, the floss being cut 
into lengths, and darned into the lower meshes of 
the honeycomb in such a way as to form points. 

Bows of yellow and white ribbon are fastened at the 
upper corners, and if desired a ribbon can be added 
by which it can be suspended tothe chair. This is 
one of the delightful pieces of work that are quickly 
and easily executed, and are as effective as those re- 
quiring a far greater expenditure of time and labor. 

—Mrs. M. £. Kenney. 

I THINK true love is never blind 

but rather gives an added light; 
An inner vision quick to find 

The beauties hid from common sight. 


No soul can ever truly see 
Another's highest, noblest part 
Save through the sweet philosophy 
And loving wisdom of the heart.—/ele Carey. 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
DRIPPING. 


FrRoM AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


ONSTANT dropping wears away a stone,” 
according to the old proverb, but we might 
invent another version: * The use of drip- 
ping wears away the bills of the plumber 

and grocer.” Not only would the universal use of 
dripping in the kitchen affect the trade of plumb- 
ers and grocers, but also the soap business, as will 
be seen. 

“ Not use dripping in America! Just fancy! Why, 
what do you do with it?” 

“*Give it to the soap-fat man, or pour it down the 
sink,” was my reply, judging from my own experi- 
ence. “On the whole,” I added, “I think the latter 
is the more common custom, for the cook at home 
used to ask constantly for soda, ‘to cut the grease in 
the pipes’; and I remember a boarding-house where 
the plumbing got out of order, and when an investi- 
gation took place they removed close upon fifty 
pounds of grease from the kitchen pipes.” 

“-Both extravagant and wicked,” remarked my En- 
glish friend. 

Whereupon, in order to be able to preach reform 
to my country-women, in this matter, | descended to 
the kitchen to find out how dripping was made and 
what position it held in the household economy. The 
fat not used for gravy is poured out of the tin or 
kettle in which meat is cooked, while it is still hot, 
into an earthenware bowl. It is a common custom to 
keep the beef dripping separate from that of other 
meats. When sufficient fat is thus put aside to make 
it worth while, it is clarified. This process is simple 
enough. Have a saucepan partly filled with boiling 
water and then empty the contents of the dripping 
bowl into it; the fat melts and the scraps and shreds 
of meat sink, while the pure dripping floats on top. 
and when cold is taken off ready for use. This is 
easily accomplished and saves a good deal of ex- 
pense, for here dripping is largely used instead of 
lard, and often in place of butter, for frying, for 
greasing baking tins, for meat pie pastry, and in fact 
it supplants lard in nearly everything, except in the 
making of nice pastry. It is put into cakes made for 
kitchen consumption, and in many houses it is used 
in making cake for the drawing-room. In some in- 
stances this accounts for the atrocious cake one is 
offered in England, and I do not, by any means, 
recommend this. In the kitchen of a great many 
grand houses the servants eat it on their bread, in- 
stead of butter, just as they were brought up to do in 
their cottage homes; in fact, 1 am told that bread 
and dripping is considered much nicer than bread 
and butter, and that the patients in a great London 
hospital actually rejoice when “dripping day ”’— 
which occurs twice a week—comes round. In our 
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household of seven, dripping is used to such an ex- 
tent that one pound of lard will last a month. 

But even if one does not care to use dripping in 
their own cooking, and cannot persuade the servants 
to live on it, still it should not be wasted by being 
given to the soap-fat man, or by being thrown down 
the pipes, to increase the plumbers’ bills. At a 
gentleman's house where they have more dripping 
than is required for their own consumption, the sur- 
plus is sold at a low rate—several pounds for a 
penny—to the laborers of the vicinity, and the money 
thus received is given to the poor people of the 
parish. In some places the unrequired dripping is 
the cook’s perquisite, and she sells it for her own 
benefit. I have been told of one place where it is 
sold very cheaply to a poor widow, who clarifies it and 
sells it at a higher rate. Thus, if not for the sake of 
economy in the bills of the grocer (or of the man of 
whom lard is bought), or for saving bother with plumb- 
ers, it behooves the Americans to save the dripping 


- for the sake of charity, for there must be many poor 


people to whom it would be a blessing to receive it, 
for it has very nourishing properties. 

These investigations brought to my notice another 
piece of domestic economy that it is well to relate 
here: I find that our cook does not buy lard after all. 
She gets from the butcher a portion that is stripped 
off the breast of bacon, called in some places drack, 
and in others fede, though she gets some also from 
the pigs killed on our own place. The brack is clari- 
fied into lard by being melted in a saucepan and 
afterwards strained and put away tocool. In this 
way it becomes excellent, refined lard, quite as good 
as that we buy at home, and I believe boughten lard 
is really made in the same way. One saves several 
cents on every pound by buying brack and thus mak- 
ing it into lard. Lisle economies like this should 
not be scorned by the careful housekeeper. 

—Frances B. James. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
A SHORT HALF-DOZEN RECIPES. 


Lemon Pie. 

One smooth juicy lemon; grate the rind and squeeze out 
the juice, straining it on to the rind; one cupful of sugar, 
a piece of butter, the size of an egg, in a bowl; one good- 
sized cupful of boiling water*in a pan on the stove. 
Moisten a tablespoonful of cornstarch and stir it into the 
water; when it boils, pour it over the sugar and butter, 
and stir in the rind and juice. When a little cool,add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Butter a deep plate and cover 
all over with cracker dust (very fine crumbs). This is the 
crust; pour in the mixture, and bake. Then frost with 
the two whites, and brown. 


Creamed Oysters. 

One pint of milk ; when boiling, add two tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch, salt and pepper, and one tablespoonful of 
butter. Take fine powdered crumbs, and scatter over the 
bottom of a well-buttered dish. Put a layer of oysters, 
then of cream, next crumbs, then oysters, cream, and so 
on, having crumbs on top. Brown, or rather cook as for 
escalloped oysters. It is a change from the latter dish. 
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Rice Pudding (Maryland). 
Into one cup ot purest drink, 
Let one teacup of clear rice sink, 
And boil till all the water’s gone— 
No matter where. Stir with a spoon 
’Til it 1s smooth and white and done. 
Then add three egg-yolks, beaten light, 
One lemon’s rind, all grated right, 
And of white sugar, well refined, 
Eight spoons, by stirring—thus combined, 
And pour the mixture in a dish— 
Of any size the cook may wish— 
And let it stand, while with a tork 
You beat the whites as light as cork — 
The whites of these three eggs | mean— 
And when they are beaten stiff and clean, 
Add eight spoonfuls of sugar white— 
In short, a frosting you must make, 
Like that you put on wedding cake. 
Put the sweet icing gently over 
All your pudding, like a cover ; 
In a cool oven let it brown— 
We think the pudding will go down. 


Baked Omelet. 

One cupful of boiling milk; beat the yolks of four eggs, 
and add hot milk and a tablespooniul of melted butter ; 
wet three teaspoonfuls of flour in a little cold milk, add 
the beaten whites, and beat all; salt and pepper well; 
bake twenty minutes. It is very appetizing. 

Currant Cake. 
First, take a cup of butter, 
All golden, pure and sweet, 
And two cups of white sugar, 
And these together beat ; 
Three eggs all light and foaming, 
Of good sweet milk, one cup, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
To lightly raise it up ; 
Grate in a little nutmeg, 
Perhaps a lemon rind, 
’Twill give a pleasant flavor, 
I’m sure that you will find; 
Then add one cup of currants 
And just four cups of flour, 
Then set it in the oven 
And bake it just one hour. 
I’m sure twill be a nice one, 
If but just right it bake; 
I know ’twill please the husband, 
When he shall taste the cake. 
Add two teaspoons cream 0’ tartar, 
And he will like it better, 
He’ll thank the one who made it, 


And bless the day he met her. 
—C. S. 
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THREE WAYS TO COOK SALSIFY. 
Fried. 
Scrape the roots thoroughly; then boil in salted water 


till nearly done. Take out and dry in a clean towel. Cut 
each in half lengthwise and fry*till brown, in butter, fat of 
ham or bacon, Serve hot, in a covered dish. 


Stewed. 
Cut the roots in half-inch slices, and quarter each; 


throw these small pieces into boiling salted water, and 
cook till they become tender; skim them from the water, 
and pour away the latter, leaving a small cupful in the 
pot. Rub a dessertspoonful of flour into butter the size 
of an egg, till it becomes creamy. Stir this into the 


liquor till all is smooth, then add half a pint of milk (or 
cream if it can be had), and seasoning to taste. A small 
pinch of powdered parsley is an improvement. To this 
add, finally, the salsify. Let all cook together for about 
two minutes. This is delicious. 
Mock Oysters. 

lor these, scrape and boil the roots as if for frying, only 
cook them till quite done. Mash fine in a bowl, add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, a gill of cream, pepper and salt, 
the beaten whites, and enough siited flour so that it can 
be partly formed with a large spoon. In pla:e of the 
cream, use half as much melted butter instead. Havea 
pan of boiling lard, drop in by spoonfu!s, frying as for 
doughnuts. Serve hot, ona platter, garnished with parsley. 
—Mrs. M. R. Ramsey. 
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SO QUEER. 


She doesn’t like housework, “it makes her hands rough; ” 

If asked to wash dishes, she goes off ina huff ; 

But with hands rough or smooth, heart sad or gay, 

When asked for the prize, she gives both away. 

Though the bargain seems cheap, it often ends dear— 
Girls are so queer. 


She don’t like to iron, “ it tires her arms so ” ; 
Pulling candy at a party for an hour, you know, 
Or thumping a piano from morning till night, 
Or playing lawn tennis are quite her delight. 
That these are all easy to her is quite clear— 
Though isa’t it queer ? 


In the morning she cannot do errands down town, 

For it tires her to walk in a calico gown; 

But in her street rig, she will coast with the boys, 

And climbing the hill is one of her joys. 

The climbing the hill often makes her career— 
Don’t it seem queer ? 


Society airs, with a novel or two 
Mixed in with her flirting, seems all she can do. 
But mending a dress, or darning a stocking, 
Changes ffcial expression to something quite shocking, 
For things of this kind often provoke a sneer, 
Though this seems so queer. 


When girls grow to women, and boys grow to men, 

If there’s ever a time ’tis just about then, 

They are full of the virtues and graces of life, 

For one wants a husband, and the other a wife. 

The men find their match, and the women their sphere, 
Since they’re so queer. 


Women as a rule are ambitious and bright, 

They do life’s work with main and with might, 

Their tongue is of silver, or sharper than steel, 

*Twill make a man happy, or misery feel, 

Notwithstanding all this, to men they are dear— 
Women are so queer. 


Of all the queer queers, man’s tongue is the queerest ; 
In town-meeting, caucus or club ’tis the nearest 
Toa rattling windmill, that whirls in the air, 
But dumb asa stone in a meeting for prayer. 
The distinction of places is not always clear, 
But Men are so queer. 


Whether boys then, or girls, or women or men, 

In palace or hovel, or cottage, or den, 

All human beings in creation’s broad space, 

In whatever clime, or whatever race, 

Will ring out the sentence long, loud, and clear, 
: We’re all so queer. 


—V. W. Leach. 
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PNEUMONIA. 
SYMPTOMS AND PREVENTIVES 
HE “Symptoms and Preventives” of pneu- 
monia are so clearly stated in the following 
from Hall's Journal of Health, that we copy 
the same entire forthe benefit of the Homes 
of the World, into which Goop House- 
KEEPING is received, read and referred to for counsel 

and comfort in serious and trying emergencies: 
Pneumonia kills sometimes within forty-eight hours. 
There are well marked symptoms which warn you of an 
approach of this disease. If you know these, you ought 
to be able to ward off all danger. There are three stages 
of this disease, in the first two of which it is possible to 
save a person. Inthe first stage exists what is called 
congestion of the lungs. Of course pneumonia has its 
seat in the lungs. In this first stage the quantity of blood 
in the fine capillaries (small blood vessels) is greatly 1n- 
creased. These capillaries become distended, the walls 
are thus made thin, and some of the corpuscles, red and 
white, are forced through the walls into the air cells. In 
an abscess of any part of the body the matter is called pus. 
This pus is composed of dead cells and tissue, also white 
corpuscles that exude from the blood vessels. The pass- 
ing of the red and white, especially the white, corpuscles 
through the walls of the blood vessels is a common thing. 
The blood rushes along the blood vessels at a very rapid 
rate, much more rapidin the center of the vessel than 
along the sides. This isalawof physics. If, for any 
reason, the wall of the blood vessel becomes thin, these 
cells gradually work their way through into surrounding 
tissue, or into the air cells of the lungs. Asa result of 
the congestion (too much blood at one spot) there is in- 
flammation. The usual cause is an exposure to the 
weather. A rugged, healthy man may be traveling, lose 
connections with trains, walk in a wet rain for miles, sit 
in a hotel with his wet clothes on, and become chilled 
through and through. A cold, influenza or la grippe may 

develop into pneumonia if not taken care of. 

The symptom that ushers in an attack of pneumonia is 
achill. If you do not havea decided chill there is not 
much need of anxiety. Other symptoms are headache, 
backache, pains in the limbs, coryza, some cough, with 
expectoration. You probably will geta “stitch in the 
side,” which may be due to pleurisy, or to inflammation in 
the lung itself. A great many have these symptoms who 
do not have pneumonia, but it is far safer to take care of 
the simple symptoms of influenza. Beware, always, of a 
chill! The second stage of pneumonia is a condition in 
which the mucous membrane lining the air cells is over- 
stimulated, and throwing out too much mucus. There is 
also a slight presence of the red and white corpuscles of 
the blood. The red corpuscles impart to the expecto- 
rated matter arustycolor. This matteris tenacious. If 
the second stage is allowed to continue for any length of 
time, it is very likely to run into the third stage, which is 
that of suppuration. In this third stage, the corpuscles 
of the blood pass through the walls of the blood vessels 
in great quantities; the actual tissue of the lungs be- 
comes dead, and separates—all together completely fill 
the at first remote air cells, later the larger air cells; the 


lung solidifies, air is not allowed to enter the lungs. the 
blood remains impure, poisonous, and you die of suffoca- 
tion. It is almost impossible to save a person in this 
third stage. The first and second stages are serious and 
need the utmost care to escape the third stage. , 

To sum up inafew words, you have an attack of in- 
fluenza, with its symptoms of headache, etc., then a 
decided chill. You may have the chill at once without 
any of the other symptoms. Then there is congestion; 
first stage. Next there is inflammation, cough and ex- 
pectoration of rusty, tenacious sputum; second stage. 
Lastly, suppuration solidification of the lung; third stage, 
death. There is present in all of these stages a high 
fever, 103° to 104°, pulse 120 to 160, and respirations forty- 
eight to the minute. 


In regard to remedies, an excellent one is oxygen gas. 
A supply of this gas can be obtained from almost any 
chemist, and be carried away inarubber bag without 
much loss of the gas. One of the best remedies is ergot, 
as given in this combination : 


Fluid extract of ergot 4 drachms. 
Tincture of gelsennium 2 drachms. 
Wine of antimony . ‘ 2 drachms. 


Mix : take thirty drops every two hours, to be increased if 
necessary. 


Ergot has great power in contracting the small blood 
vessels. Gelsennium is a safe remedy for the same pur- 
pose, and antimony acts both upon the blood vessels, and 
especially on the skin, in aiding perspiration. For home 
treatment of pneumonia always treat the warning symp- 
toms described above. If you get a chill, use at once the 
best means at hand to reduce the fever that is almost 
sure to follow. Pneumonia is a disease which needs care- 
ful watching. The let-alone policy is almost sure to be 
fatal. You must goto bed. You must keep warm and 
have complete rest. You cannot be falsely brave, and 
declare that “it is nothing but a cold.” Pneumonia isa 
disease in which you need plenty of nutritious food, some- 
times warm stimulants, the latter being commenced early. 
Brandy is the best. For the high fever, cold sponging 
several times a day, antifebrin in five-grain doses every 
six hours, aconite in one-drop doses every hour. 

Always maintain good general health. A well-cared-for 
system will stand a heavy drain upon itself. Always 
sleep in a room that has plenty of fresh air. Keepa 
window open a little on the coldest night, and a great deal 
onawarm night. Arrange it so that you do not feela 
draught. Eat wholesome food. Do not abuse your 
stomach or kidneys, and-take plenty of exercise. 


DRINKS FOR THE SICK. 


ORANGE WHEY.—The juice of one orange to a pint of 
sweet milk. Heat slowly until curds form, strain and cool. 


Ecc LEMONADE.—White of one egg, one tablespoonful 
of pulverized sugar, juice of one lemon, one goblet of 
water. Beat together. 

Saco MILK.—Three tablespoonfuls of sago soaked ina 
cupful of cold water one hour; add three cupfuls of boil- 
ing milk; sweeten and flavor to taste. Simmer slowly a 
half-hour. Eat warm. 

BAKED MILK.—Put a half-gallon of milk in a jar, and 
tie it down with writing paper. Let it stand ina moderate 
oven eight or ten hours. It will be like cream, and is 
very nutritious. 
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‘wary Leaflets. 


Hygienic Physiology. 

The work which is here presented, says the pretace, was 
planned with the object to give our young people some- 
thing rather more directly practical than is usually found 
in school physiologies. While it is a text-book for the 
use of schools, and was intended for pupils from twelve 
to filteen years of age, it departs considerably from the 
beaten track of school physiologies, and the departure 
seems to be in the line of practical instruction. Special 
commendation must be given to that portion of the volume 
relating to Food, Drink and Digestion, in which the matter 
of the proper cooking of food comes in for consideration ; 
the same may be said of the succeeding chapter, which 
treats of the Skin, Clothing and Bathing. Other inte:- 
esting departments are those concerning the voice and 
colds, the nervous system, the eye, and alcoholic bever- 
ages. All of these are fully treated ina way to commend 
them to young persons, such as the book is intended to 
reach. Theauthor is D. F. Lincoln, M. D., late secretary 
of the health department of the American Social Science 
Association, and Ginn & Co. of Boston are the publishers. 


Baby’s Kingdom. 

The full title of this unique work is “ Baby’s Kingdom; 
wherein may be chronicled, as memories for grown-up 
days, the Mothex’s Story of the Progress of the Baby.” 
lt is designed and illustrated by Arnie F. Cox, author of 
~The Guest Book,” and is one of the most taking pro- 
ductions of the season. The pages are oblong, not quite 
8x 10 inches, and each has a finely engraved design, con- 
taining either a verse, a sentence, an illustration, or a blank 
tor the recording of some interesting fact concerning the 
baby. Among the latter, provision is made for the date 
of birth, gifts, weight, both at birth and at numerous sub- 
sequent periods, a lock of baby’s hair, christening, name, 
picture, first tooth, first words, first step, and the thousand 
incidents of baby life which every mother is so fond of 
treasuring, with usually no appropriate assistance for the 
memory. This splendid design, which is richly bound in 
blue and white, with gilt ornamentation, furnishes just the 
medium needed, and it seems remarkable that no one had 
thought of the preparation of so desirable a thing. Lee 
& Shepherd, Boston, are the publishers. 

Log of the Maryland. 

There is a natural athinity between every wide-awake 
boy and the sea. If the boy cannot gratify his ambiuun 
to sail over the boundless expanse of the ocean, the most 
acceptable solace for the deprivation comes from the 
reading of realistic stories of sea life, such as Douglas 
Frazar presents in the “ Log of the Maryland.” The 
386 pages of this interesting narrative give room for the 
recital of all manner of adventure, in numerous portions 
of the world, interspersed with graphic presentations of 
sailor’s life. Among the multitude of experiences will be 
found a visit to the tomb of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
something about albatross fishing off the Cape of Good 
Hope, tiger hunting ashore, and adventures with various 
pirates, sharks and other unpleasant things. The book 
has several tull-page illustrations, is substantially bound 
in cloth with gilt and colors, and published by Lee & 
Shepard of Boston at $1 50. 
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A Lost Jewel. 

The story of Lucia, as told by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford in the handsome little volume before us, is one which 
will hold the undivided attention of its juvenile readers, 
not alone because of the finished, pleasing style of the 
author, but as well from the interest of the narrative itself- 
There are other interesting characters beside Lucia, and 
we might mention Jo, his grandmother, and the old white 
hen, but the reader will prefer to make acquaintance of 
the characters from the book itself. .Lee & Shepard, 
Boston ; price, $1. 

This Continert of Ours. 

The second book in Lee & Shepard’s series of * Pict- 
uresque Geographical Readers” bears the above title, 
and is a very interesting supplement or aid to the study of 
geography. The style of the book is attractive, re- 
sembling somewhat the “ Rollo Books” of a former 
generation. The present volume has 315 pages, with 177 
pictures, maps and diagrams, and is written ina simple, 
interesting, narrative style, by Charles F. King, who is 
not only thoroughly competent to write of the subjects 
treated, but understands perfectly the art of doing so ina 
way to awaken the interest of those for whom his work is 
intended. It is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston; 
price, 83 cents. 


Five Minute Declamations. 

The first part of ‘* Five Minute D-clamations,” selected 
and adapted for school and college by Walter K. Fobes 
and published by Lee & Shepard of Boston, has been so 
great that we have now the second part in a handy 
volume of 241 pages. This compilation is composed 
mainly of new selections from American authors, which 
will be welcomed as specimens of modern cloquence and 
ideas. Prose selections only are given, and these are 
such as relate largely to public men of America and 
kindred topics of national interest. The volume is bound 
in cloth, and like its companion is sold at 50 cents. 


Tin-types Taken in the Streets of New York. 

This is a series of stories and sketches portraying 
many singular phases of metropolitan life. It is written 
by Lemuel Ely Quigg, who not only wields a graphic pen, 
but gives unmistakable evidence.of thorough acquaint- 
ance withhis subject. There are fifty three characteristic 
illustrations by Harry Beard, and the volume forms No. 
58 in the Sunshine series, issued at 50 cents each by 
Cassell Publishing Company, New York. 


The Demagogue. 

Some time after the death of its gifted author, we nave 
this political novel from the pen of the late David R. 
Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), which is published ina 
1zmo volume of 465 pages by Lee & Shepard of Boston. 
It deals with the time of the late war, one of its most 
stirring chapters describing the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and is written in the masterly manner which 
might be expected of its author. The characters are 
powerfully drawn, and the presentation of the spirit of 
thetime of which the author writes is very realistic. It 
is a book which will be widely read. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston; price, $1.50 

THE ANCIENT MARINER. (Annotated English Clas- 
sics.) Notes by Henry N. Hudson; 24 pages. Boston, 
Ginn & Co, 
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We have several contributions for our **Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


THE A. B.C. OF PUDDINGS. 
PRIMARY ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS IN DESSERT MAKING. 


Lditor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

A correspondent of Goop HOUSEKEEPING inquires for 
“a primer of puddings,” and I enclose an article upon 
that subject : 

The variety of materials adapted to making puddings and 
kindred dishes and the greater number of rules for compound- 
ing them would bespeak for the young cook an early familiarity 
with dessert making. 

Vet few of even the experienced cooks have more than 4 
half-dozen available rules. There is no good excuse for this 
meagerness in variety; housekeepers do not need, like the 
cheap restaurant, to serve the same bread pudding with a 
half-dozen names, as there are materials in every store closet 
for a dozen different puddings, each with form and flavor 
of its own. 

Now this lack of knowirg how to furnish greater novelty in 
desserts arises partly from not understanding the right treat- 
inent of the several ingredients, and this also explains most of 
the unsuccessful experiments with new recipes. 

The points given below were gained in attending lectures by 
the best teachers of cookery, and added to this are the lessons 
learned in the school of experience. 

EGG BEATERS AND Spoons.—It is not wise to buy a cheap 
egg beater, as the chances are that it is imperfect in some way 
and will not work satisfactorily. 

A good egg beater may be spoiled by ill treatment. If washed 
in hot soap and water which takes the oil out, it will not work 
well. To keep it in good order, wash it by beating a dish of 
cold water or hold it under the cold water faucet; this will re- 
move egg, cream or dough better than hot dishwater. 

If the oil has been soaked out, apply a very little to make it 
turn easily. 

In using an egg beater do not hold it in one place; move it 
round in the bowl. 

Large perforated and small plain wooden spoons are needed 
in dessert making. On no account should butter be creamed, 
fruit juices measured, or cream beaten with an iron spoon. 

MouLps.—A melon mould is preferable toa brown bread- 
tin for all steamed puddings. Charlotte russe moulds are plain 
in shape, and hold from one gill to several quarts. A pint and 
a two quart mould are recommended for ordinary use. 

For moulding blanc-mange, creams and jellies the familiar 
forms of the pineapple, ear of corn, bunch of grapes, or peach, 
are the most satisfactory. Cheap tin moulds, used with care, 
will last a long time; those of heavier tin or the imported 
moulds are somewhat expensive. Earthenware moulds are 
easily kept sweet and are the best for some purposes, but they 
hold the heat a long time, and the figure is not distinctly marked 
in the ware. 

A border may be moulded by setting a tin fruit can in the 
center of a round tin or china dish. Fill the outside with the 
mixture to be moulded; when cool, lay a plate on the dish, turn 
quickly, and you have a border to be filled in the center with 
jelly, meringue or whatever is desired. Dip moulds in cold 
water before filling with creams; grease them for steamed 
puddings. 
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BEATING AND WHIPPING CREAM.—Cream is sold in two 
qualities, thick and thin, the former costing twice as much as 
the thin liquid cream. But the thick cream is thought to be the 
more economical, as it may be thinned with milk to the con- 
sistency desired. Very thick cream should be beaten with a fork, 
and is used mostly for chocolate, and for serving as a sauce. 
For use in a whip churn, cream must be thin; the churn should 
be placed in the bowl, then tipped a little, and the dash moved 
with short quick strokes. As fast as the froth is beaten, skim 
it off. To mould whip cream add dissolved gelatine; one-third 
of a box to one pint of thin cream (before whipping) is a good 
proportion, to which other ingredients, as sugar and flavoring, 
are to be added. Always have the cream cold, whether it is to 
be beaten or whipped. There is a danger that thick cream will 
turn to butter if beaten too long. 

Eccs.—To separate the yolks and whites of eggs, break the 
shell on the edge of a dish, then pass the yolk several times 
quickly from one half-shell to the other, letting the white fall to 
the dish; in this way the yolk will remain unbroken in the shell. 
When eggs are to be beaten separately, beat the yolks until 
creamy and light-colored, and the whites until dry, or so that 
they will not fall from the bowl if it is turned upside down. 

An egg cooks just under the boiling point, and if a custard 
boils it is liable to curdle. To tell when it is cooked sufficiently, 
dip a spoon into the hot custard, and if a coating remains upon 
the spoon the custard should be taken from the fire at once, but 
if the spoon comes out clean let the custard cook a minute 
more, then test it again. 

GELATINE.—Keep it in a cool place. A “ box” is always in- 
tended to mean the same amount, but by carelessness in pack- 
ing, the quantity varies slightly. Divide it by cutting the box 
and its contents in halves instead of pulling out the strips of 
gelatine and trying to divide them afterwards. Powdered gela- 
tine is the most convenient form. Always dissolve gelatine 
in an equal measure of cold water; if put into hot water at 
first a strong taste is developed. It will dissolve in fifteen 
minutes, but may stand two hours without injury. Pure gela- 
tine, if properly cooked, has no taste. It has very little nutri- 
ment, but yet, is useful as a food element. In summer more 
gelatine is needed, for the same results, than in winter. 

CHOCOLATE.—A ‘‘square’’ as marked on the half-pound 
cakes is equal to one ounce. To melt chocolate, break it in a 
few pieces, then melt it in a small dish set in the top of the tea- 
kettle; it is not necessary to grate it. Do not put a chocolate 
mixture into a tin mould as it will become discolored from con- 
tact with the tin. 

BoILING AND BaktnGc.—Earthenware is best for all baked 
puddings excepting a cottage pudding. For small puddings 
use heavy stoneware cups and the blue Japanese ware. To 
bake a pudding in an earthen dish, set the dish in a pan of hot 
water ; this will prevent the contents from boiling,and the dish 
from discoloration. When a pudding is to be boiled, havea 
good fire and rapidly boiling water. Put the pudding into 
water which on account of the hot fire will scarcely stop boil- 
ing; watch that it does not do so until the pudding is done. 
If a plum pudding is to be boiled a little flour must be added to 
the bread or cracker crumbs used in its composition ; but if it is 
to be baked no flour is necessary. Grate the yellow rind only of 
oranges and lemons. Add flavoring to custard after it is cool, 
otherwise a part is lost. Slice bananas with a silver knife. 

Chop suet very fine, then rub it to a cream; this will prevent 
lumps of suet in the pudding or pie. Before chopping remove 
every bit of membrane. 

Wash rice in plenty of cold water with the hands; drain off 
this water and rinse again thoroughly. For boiling, allow two 
quarts of water to one cupful of rice. 

It will take six oranges of average size and juiciness to make 
one cup of orange juice. The flavor of five oranges and une 
lemon is often preferred to clear orange juice. In pressing the 
juice from an orange do not crush the peel, as the strong oil of 
the yellow part will injure the flavor. A. E. W. 
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STRICTLY FRESH BUTTER. 
Ea:tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Is there any subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING who 
has a dairy where strictly Fresh Butter is made, and 
not the oversalted (to hideall impurities) compound we 
poor mortals down South have to put up with. I feel 
certain I can find others who would gladly join me—so 
that a large order could be given. If there is any such, 
kindly give them my name and address. 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. Mrs. E. L. H. 


ANOTHER COCKROACH EXPERIENCE. 
Ea:tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“Mrs. R. E. T.” asks for something to exterminate 
cockroaches, and, as I’ve been sorely tried in that di- 
rection, will give her my remedy. Insect powder is 
good, but I find nothing equal to borax and sugar, and 
have ridden two houses of the pests; but it is a constant 
warfare. Should like to hear of the result. M. B. W. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CARE OF CHAMOIS SKIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Rosin is the whole trouble in producing stiffness to the 
chamois skin, therefore don’t risk any cheap soap, or, 
indeed, any soap at all, but use good washing soda, in 
proportions of one handful to a basinof hot water. To this 
bath a little sweet oil may be added, and the whole 
stirred up, as the oil will form the soapsuds, and then 
place the chamois skin to soak for ten minutes; then 
wash and scrub thoroughly in the same bath till clean 
Occasionally stains are immovable; but they do not in- 
terfere with its polishing qualities. 

I must credit my husband with this information, as his 
profession is chemistry, and his theory proves to be 
correct. Mrs. H. M. 

MCKEEsPorrt, Pa. 


DELMONICO PUDDING (Hot). 
Laster of GOOD HOUSEKEEPIP 

Stir into a pint of boiling milk three even tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and one of cornstarch which must be dis- 
solved in a little cold milk, and strained. Cook until 
thick, adda piece of butter the size of an egg, and then 
set aside to cool. Beat four eggs, yellows and whites 
separately, and stir them in the mixture when a little cool. 
Place the pudding dish in a baking pan half full of boiling 
water and bake about half an hour. 
Sauce. 

One cupful of white sugar, granulated or powdered, two 
eggs, two-thirds of a teacupful of butter, one wineglassful 
of sherry, all beaten well until foaming; then place on the 
five and stir until it comes to a boil. If you object to wine, 
use any flavoring as a substitute. This is similar toa 
batter pudding, but far more reliable in the manufacture. 
If the directions are closely followed it will always be a 
success. It was given tome a short time since bya 
friend, and I have made it anumber of times without any 
deviation. If you have never made it, the result will be 
satisfactory, amsure. Try itand see. A. D. A. 

Morristown, N. J. 


CINNAMON ROLLS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will you kindly give a good recipe for cinnamon rolls, 
made from bread sponge or dough? Mrs. E. L. F. 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 


DON’T HEAT THE PANS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you please tell “ Mrs. A. ‘T.” in “ Cozy Corner,” 
not to heat her pans before putting the bread in, as this 
causes the bread to commence to cook, and as the heat is 
not continued, the taste of the partly cooked dough will 
pervade the whole loaf. Or perhaps she may keep the 
pans in a close damp place; this will also make the bread 
taste. Mrs. H.C. C, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


MOLASSES CAKE. 
Editor ef Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In“ Cozy Corner” for March, I see “ Mrs. J. H. Y.” 
asks for “a number one rule for soft Molasses Cake.” 
We use one that we consider “ No. 1,” and it requires 
neither milk nor eggs. Here it is: 

One cupful of New Orleans molasses, two and one-half 
even cupfuls of flour (measured after sifting), two level tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, seven tablespoon 
fuls of melted lard (or eight tablespoonfuls of melted butter), 
ten tablespoonfuls of cold water, two heaping tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of ginger, if one wishes to make 
it “gingerbread”’ (which we always do), though one can use 
any spice or flavoring the taste dictates. If very strong ginger 
is used, of course, less than two teaspoonfuls will be required. 

Only New Orleans molasses makes this cake ¢he best. 

FAIRMONT, NEB. F.A. F. A. 


ANOTHER ONE. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the March number of your magazine, “Mrs. J. H. Y.” 
of Orient, N. Y., asks for a rule for good “ soft, Molasses 
Cake.” I will send one which my husband considers 
very nice, and if followed exactly will always be asuccess: 
One cupful of molasses, one-half teaspoonful of ginger, 
one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
saleratus, one teaspoonful of vinegar; beat all together 
thoroughly, add one tablespoonful of melted butter, beat 
again, add one-half cupful of boiling water, one and three- 
fourths cupfuls of flour, pinch of salt. Bake twenty 
minutes. Mars. E. E. P. 

EVERETT, Mass 


AND STILL ANOTHER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ Mrs. J. H. Y’s” inquiry for a rule for soft 
gingerbread, or molasses cake, I send one with sour 
milk which I have used for six months and found satis. 
factory: Two cupfuls of sour milk, one cupful of Porto 
Rico molasses, one cupful of brown sugar, one-half of a 
cupful of chicken’s fat or lard, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one tablespoonful of ginger, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
soda dissolved in one tablespoonful of cold water; add 
flour enough to make the dough pour somewhat slowly. 
Roll the salt and sugar until fine, and stir them into the 
fat toa cream witha wooden spoon and in a wooden or 
earthen mixing bowl. 

Here is another without sour milk which I have used for 
thirty years with good succes: One cupful of boiling 
water, ore cupful of Porto Rico molasses, one fourth of a 
cupful of butter, one teaspoonful of baking soda, one tea- 


spoonful of ginger; use flower enough to make the dough. 


as thick as for fritters. Mrs. J. W. 


New York CITY. 
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Goor HousEeEKEEPING. 


Quiet Hours wm 


Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 

Prizk Puzz_e. 
303.—AN HISTORICAL RECEPTION. 

These are days of the gathering together of the people in 
bodies of all sorts of names, and for a great variety of objects. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, yielding to an earnest request for 
“more’"’ Literary Puzzles, will hold “An Historical Reception,” 
in its ‘‘ Homes-of-the-World’’ Banquet Hall, at which 112 
“*‘guests’’ will be present; but the friends of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING are cordially invited to occupy seats in the galleries, 
and to guess the names of the masked * guests.”’ 

Clio, the muse of history, is to assist in entertaining the 
famous men and women of every age and clime, who will be 
present at this Reception, and will announce the arrival of each 
by a sobriquet or title by which they are well known. One 
modest gentleman is twice announced, under widely different 
though equally appropriate titles. 

The sobriquets of the 112 “ guests,’”’ with conditions and 
directions, are given on the following page, and for the correct 
naming of the “‘ guests,’’ these three prizes are offered: First— 
For the first correct list, Three Dollars. Second—For the second 
ditto, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—For the third, any one of the eleven bound volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
299.--A SHAKESPEARIAN MASQUERADE. 
A victory is twice itself 
When the achiever brings home full numbers. — Shakespeare. 

Interest in the ‘‘ Shakespearian Masquerade”’ has run high, 
and in hundreds of homes, from Maine to California and 
from Canada to Texas, there are readers of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING anxiously awaiting the results of the contest for the prizes 
offered for this puzzle in the February number; to which read- 
ers the Shakespearian writings seem as familiar as do the con- 
tents of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. (See list of cities and towns 
heard from, and ‘‘ Comments from Visitors at the ‘ Masquer- 
ade,’ ’’ on another page.) 

The two prizes have been won as follows: /irst—one year’s 
subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING—Mrs. George W. 
Morse, Newtonville, Mass.; Second—any bound volume of 
“Good HouseEKEEPING—Miss K. E. Scranton, Temple Grove, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

The fifty characters that have been unmasked in the follow- 
ing lines (on!y forty-four were required) are clothed in italics, 
and the plays in which they are found are given below: 

. In Africa, (2)(5)Stan/ey is respected by the (8)E-mir and a-ll 

his servants. 

. In the state of (8)**Ca/.” 7 dan-ished all fear of cyclones. 

. Mrs. Grundy declares that (9)(10)(11)E-va /ent Jne-z her new 

boots. 

. Please tell your (8)(9)(to)(12)(13)merch-ant onio-ns perfume 

his breath. 

. You stand a (14)s/exader chance to be (3)(4)(14)[Mrs.] guichkly 

drowned in a (3)(14)ska//ow stream that a child can (14) ford. 

. At a meeting of the (15)(16)Gr-ange /o-dge, (1)(15)is a bell 

a-ctually used ? 

. See (12)Cale-é eat rice with the appetite of a Chinaman! 

. When in (12)Lon-don, John (5)Smith said (12)he ro-de in an 

electric car. 

. Do not (8)(17)su‘f x din and confusion to distract you. 


Third 


12. (7) These us-eful histories, written by (7)Ab-dot, Zom said 
13. were (7)Mol-/y’s, and er-e long (7)(17)moth-er and (7) Ja-cob 
14. Web-ster read them instead of the Judge and (7) Puck. 

15. Your (13)man-ner zs sa-ucy, is the (13)(26)re-port 7 a-m given, 

16. butif you are only (13)shy, Zock your door and read Rider 

17- Haggard’s novel (13)‘*Jess” ; Zca-ll it a (18)fi- stor-y. 

18. On sea (19)or land o-ur flag shall wave, and is a (19)topi-c 

19. ‘“£lia’’ could have written on. 

20. I have been (20)thin-4ing, John, the man you (4)(20)s-dew zs 

21. famous and thou alone (20)art hur-t. 

22. It was (1)(3)(4)(5)(8)(20)t-hen ry-e grew wild and no one (20) 

blanch-ed almonds. 

23. The first of (18)A-g7. Z am sure is All (21) Fool-s’ Day, and 
a (18)(22)tram-f aris-es to ask shall (18)(27)4e en-d you ten 
cents. 

. (22)Rome, O ! thou art fallen indeed ! 

. Lhate to get a (23)¢un! Can you wonder? “A debtor al- 
ways lies under a (23)4am,”’ guo-tha hard-hearted creditor. 

. “Do (24)n-ot hello till you are out of the woods,” is a wise 
old saw. 

. Look at (24)Lev-i/ ago-ing is depicted on his visage. 

. As (25)/ra’s (2)(6)m anne-rs seemed to (25)charm, J an-ch- 
ored near his boat, and, (5)say-s (6)(25)un-cle, ““O Pat, ra-p 
that (6)(25)(26)ant on y-our sleeve, and drink in (5)(25) Oct 
a via-|ful of weak tea! 

(1) King Richard II. 

(2) King Richard III. 

(3) King Henry IV. 

(4) King Henry V. 


(15) Measure for Measure. 
(16) The Comedy of Errors. 
(t7) Love’s Labor Lost. 
(18) Troilus and Cressida. 
(5) King Henry VI. (19) As You Like It. 
(6) King Henry VIII. (20) King John. 
(7) A Midsummer Night’s Dream. (21) King Lear. 
(8) The Tempest. (22) Romeo and Juliet. 
(9) The Two Gentlemen of Verona. (23) Macbeth. 
(10) Twelfth Night. (24) Othello. 
(11) Titus Andronicus. (25) Antony and Cleopatra. 
(12) Much Ado about Nothing. (26) Julius Cesar. 
(13) The Merchant of Venice. (27) Cymbeiine. 
(14) The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


300.—A Quotation. 

Answer—A little more than Kin, and less than Kind.— Hamlet. 

The following has been suggested: ‘* One touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.” 

Correctly answered by—Massachusetts, Mrs. C. H. Farns- 
worth, Cambridge, Mrs. Julia A. Sabine, Malden, Cornelia M. 
White, Whately, Jennie D. Jones, South Boston, Mrs. G. P. 
Ladd, Spencer, Miss G. Brainard, Hyde Park, and Miss Maude 
Morrell, Springfield ; New York, Mrs. Kate N. Jung and Miss 
Annie C. Lambert, Brooklyn, E. J. Crane, Oswego; Mrs. C. 
M. Lute, Claremont, N. H., Mrs. E. E. Slocum, Providence, 
R.I., Mrs. J. J. Griffen, East Orange, N. J., Agnes C. Bryant, 
Sligo, Md., Mrs. Marshall Grover, Greensburg, Ind., Emma L. 
Spoor, Detroit, Mich., Mary A. Harris, San Francisco, Cal., 
Helena S. Price, Rutherford, N. J., Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, 
Newport, R. I. 


Inquiries and Answers. 

It has been asked if we could not give the answers to Prize 
Puzzles and announce the names of prize winners, in the num- 
ber of Goop HOUSEKEEPING immediately following the publi- 
cation of the same. It would be impossible in most cases, the 
responses are so numerous. 

Before us is this request: ‘* Will the editor of the Puzzle De- 
partment please tell me what authorities are allowed in hunt- 
ing up words in the puzzles? [** Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary” is our guide.— Puzzle Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING.] 

Another request comes from Worcester, Mass.: ‘I would 
like to ask Mrs. Butler, winner of the first prize in the ‘ Hidden 
Birds’ contest, answered in the February number, where the 
names ‘ Pop,’ ‘Taha,’ ‘Oo’ and ‘Ara’ were obtained, no such 
names being found in my ‘ Webster’ or Cyclopedia.” 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING ENT 


offered in this number. 


Goovp HOUSEKEEPING. 


ERTAINS ONE 


HuNDRED AND 


THE Muse oF Hisrory. 


THE GUESTS BY THEIR SOBRIQUETS. 


TwELvE Famous GUEsTs, 


HISTORICAL RECEPTION. 


ASSISTED BY CLIO, 


Number the names in the order of the printed titles (not copying the titles), giving 4#¢ one name for each character, 
Supplemental lists will not be accepted. 
The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, must be signed and attached to every list entered in 
competition for the Prizes offered on page 212, or it will not be considered. 
Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. All solutions must be received by 6 p. m. of Saturday, April 
18, 1891, but the three first correct lists will be entitled to the Prizes. 
Those who have won a prize in this department within twelye months are requested not to compete for those 


1. Poet of the Dawn.” 
2. The Great Commoner. 
3. L’Oaverture. 


4. Old Noll. 


5. Geoffrey Crayon. 


6. The Dare. 


. The Laughin g Philosopher. 


8. Longshanks, 


9. Quaker Poet. (English). 


10. The Boy.”’ 


ir. The Merry Monarch. 


29 The Confessor. 


57. Ik Marvel. 


85. The Swan of Lichfield 


30. Tippecanoe. 


58. The Black Prince. 


31. Light Horse Harry. 


| 
The Genial Autocrat. 


. The Portuguese Livy. 


3 


33. Stonewall Jacksen. 


w 


34. The Bloody Queen. 


35. Peter Pindar. 


Pere 
. The Water Poet. 


Titcomb. 


39. Grace Greenwood. 


12. of Concord. 


13. La Belle] Parricide. 


14. The 


15 The Virgin Queen, 


16, The G Gentle Lochiel. 


17. Peter Parley. 


18. “The Noblest Roman ” them all.’” 


19. + Junius. 


20. The English Rabelais. 


21. Artemus Ward. 


22. The Terrible. 


23 Prisoner Chillon. 
24. Georges Sand 


25. The Rail Splitter. 


40. The Corn Law & 


41. Hotspur. 


42. The Great Emancipator. 


43. The Old Roman. 


44. Admirable Doctor. 


45. The 
6. Inrepide. 


47. Fern. 


48. ceuaial of the Indians. 


49. 


|60. Father of His Country. 


61. Michael Titmarsh. 


lea. 1 Last of the Barons. 
63. The Royal Psalmist. 


64. Defender of the Faith. 
Petroleum V. Nasby. 
66. The Silent Man. 


67. Barry Cornwall. 


68. The Royal Martyr. 


69. Quaker Poet. (American.) 


7o. La Pucelle. 


71. Owen Meredith. 


tb The Magnificent. 


m Josh Billings. 


!74. Sweet Swan of Avon. 


|75. Le Debonnaire. 


76. Currer Bell. 


|77. Elia. 


so. Old Hickory. 


|78. The Sailor King. 


86. The 


7. “Prince of Portrait Painters.’ 


88. Great Cham of Literature. 


89 George Eliot. 


go. The Swedish Ni: 


gt. Oliver Optic. 

92. Twain. 

93- } Pilon. 

94. The 
95. Gail Hamilton. 

. The Citizen King. 
97. Apostle of Temperance. 


98. Father of Medicine. 


99. “* Wisest of Men.” 


100. Father of English Song 


so, Mighty Orb of Song.” 


102, First Gentleman of Europe. 


103. Paul Creyton. 


of Hearts. 


105. of the 


106. Ouida. 


79. Father of Angiing. 


107. Poet of Poets. 


52 t Saxe Holme. 


80. The tee Bishop. 


108. Q K. Philander Doesticks. 


53. Iron Chancellor. 


27. Coeur de Lion. 


* Sometimes written “ Swain.” 


| 
28. The sinioies of God, | 56. 


54. His Sowship. 


81. The Young Pretender. 


109. Prince of Liars. 


82. The Tintoretto of Switzerland. 


55. Inventor of Masques. 


The Little Corporal. 


t Identity disputed; preponderance of authorities agree upon characters as given. 


83. The Peasant Bard. 


|84 Thomas Ingoldsby. 


110. Hosea Biglow. 


111. The Good Knight, (without fear 
and without reproach). 


112. The White Pasha. 
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The Homes of Visitors at the ‘* Masquerade.” 

Two hundred and thirty-eight cities and towns were heard 

from in the ‘‘ Shakespearian Masquerade ’’ contest, scores of 
lists coming from several single places. Read the list here: 


Piedmont, Ala Malden, Mass. Franklin, 

Lia:k- ville, Ark. Mattapan, * Fredonia, 

Berkeley, Cal. Medtord, Greenwich, 
** Melrose, Holley, 

Oakland, “Melrose Highlands, Hudson, 

San Francisco, Metnuen,  Itnaca, 

Denver, Colo. Milford, Kinderhook, 

Ansonia, Ct. Milton, Lyons, 

Bridgeport, ** Newburyport, Middletown 

Brist 1, Newton Centre, New Spriagfield, 

East Haddam, Newtonville, Yew York, 

Hartford, Pittsfield, Norwalk, 

Melrose, Piymouth, Uswego, 

New Haven, Randolph, Purdy’s Station, 

New London, Roslindale, Rochester, 

Niantic, Roxbury, Sara:oga Springs, 

Norwich, Salem, Seneca Falls, 

Southport, Somerville, Syracuse, 

Stafford Springs, Southampton, Troy, 

Thompsonville, South Framingham,“* Utica, 

Winasor, Spencer, Valatie, 

Washington, >. Springfield, Waterville, 

La Grange . Stock bridge, Waverly, 

Milledgeville Stoneham, Wellsville, 

Chicago, . Taunton, Aberdeen, 

Elgin ** Tewksbury, Oxford, 

Evanston, pton, Reidsville, 

Freeport, Uxbridge, “ Cleveland, 
acksonville, Wakefield, ** Columbus, 
acon, Whately, ** Dayton, 

Tolodo, Westboro, * East Liverpool, 

Windsor, Westfield, Rio irande, 

Crawfordsville, . West Gardner, Tallmadge, 

Worcester, Cascade tocks, 

Ind nnapolis, Cadillac, Portland, 

Putnamville, Detrort. Academy P. O., 

Shelbyville, Grand Rapids, Franklin, 

Sullivan, Marquette, Lancaster, 

‘Terre Haute, South Lake Linden,‘ Montrose, 

Vincennes, Brainerd. Minn. Narberth P. O., 

Davenport, Northfield, ** Philadelphia, 
Philipsburgh, 

. Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes Barre, 

. York, 

. Newport, 
Pawtucket, 
Providence, 
Westerly, 
Charleston, 

. Chattanooga, 
Nashville, 
Paris, 

Salt Lake City, 
Bennington, 

. Brandon, 
Chester, 

Est Calais, 
Hyde Park, 
Middlebury, 
Rutland, 

St. Albans, 
St. Johnsbury, 
West Cornwall, 
Woodstock, 
Fort Monroe, 
Richmond, 
West 
Tacoma, 

Commonwealth, 
Green Bay, 
Madison, 
Marinette, 
Racine, 

Céte st. Antoine, Can. 
Montreal, 
Oshawa, 
Toronto, 
Windsor, 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Mich. 


“ 


* St. Paul, 
Kansa- City, 
St. Louis, 
Deer Lodge, 

. Hastings, 
Humboldt, 
Omaha, 

. Superior, 
York, 
Canterbury, 

. Claremont, 

. Concord, 
Exeter, 
Manchester, 
Chatham, 

. East Orange, 

* Englewood, 

. Haddonfield, 
Montclair, 
Morrist: wn, 
Mount Holly, 
Newark. 

Old Bridge, 
Paterson, 
Plainfield, 
Rahway, 
Ridgewood, 
Rutherford, 
A bany, 
Att ca, 
Bath. 
Brooklyn, 
Buffal>. 
Catski'l, 
Cayuga, 
Cha-e’s Lake, 
Cortland, 
Elmira, 


._Des Moines, 
Grinnell, 
Ottumwa, 
Sioux City, 
Minneapolis, 


Carrollton, 
Frankfort, 
Louisville, 
New Orleans, 
Belfast, 
Houlton, 
Portland, 
Woodfords, 
St. Mary’s City, 
Sligo, 
Amesbury, 
Amherst, 
Auburndale, 
Beverly Farms, 
Boston, 
Brookfield, 
Brooklins, 
Cambridge, 
C>mbridgeport, 
Chelsea, 
Chicopee, 
Concord, 
Duxbury, 
Easthampton, 
Foxboro, 
Heath, 
Holyoke, 
Hudson, 
Huntington, 
Hyde Park, | 
Plain, 
owell, 


Wash. 
Wi 


Comments from Visitors at the ‘‘ Masquerade.” 

T enclose the list of guests whom I found in the “ black and 
white coach ” which came to my door this morning. 

Dayton, O. Mrs. A. B. B. 


I include the “Fool” in my list, and though the ladies do 
not seem to be in very good company, I send them all along, 
and give you the task of deciding whether the “ Fool ”’ or the 
ladies shall ‘* vote.” Mrs. E. C. J. 

DENVER, COLO. 


I have made the lives of the newsdealers burdensome all the 
week, in my impatience to see the solution of puzzle 293. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


APR, 


Should Mr. Ignatius Donnelly see this ‘‘ Great Cryptogram” 

he would find in it another proof that Lord Bacon wrote the 

Shakespeare plays. &. 
MALDEN, Mass. 


In choosing out people Shakespearian 
I claim not to be a criterion ; 
But the labor has been very sweet, 
To “ pluck out the heart of this mystery,” 
From plays full of fiction and history, 
And I trust the list is complete. 
St. Mary’s City, Mp. N. B. B. 
Ona cold winter’s day, there stopped at my door, 
A ‘**black and white coach” I had ae’er seen before; 
With its occupants, numbering forty and four, 
All clothed in vestures so disguising, 
My guessing them was quite surprising. 
The above will call each one by name, 
And give just the plays from which they came. 


Str. PAUL. MINN. Mrs. L. M. B. 


From Shakespeare’s hidden characters I’ve torn the mask away, 

I truly think I've found them all from Here t» far Cathay; 

But ah! our letters go to town not more than once a day, 

And so the Post will credit me with quite unjust delay. 

No matter; I have had my fun, come what result there may, 

And should Goop HousBKEEPING come too, I'll shout ** Hooray! 

hooray!” 

East PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mrs. E. E. S. 
Your ‘‘coach”’ stopped at my door to-day, and as the 

guests alighted I recognized many familiar faces. 
MALDEN, Mass. 


My son has taken great pleasure in looking up these Shake- 
spearian characters. These literary puzzles are a very interest- 
ing feature, and much to be commended. The young misses at 
the High school were engaged over the Dickens characters in 
the November 8 number. M. J. S. 

DENVER, COLO. 


Not for a prize offering, but to test the memory of an adorer 
of one ** who was not for an age, but for all time,” this answer 
to the Shakespearian Masquerade ”’ is sent. me. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


We have found forty-seven characters, three more than the 
required number. The extra three undoubtedly got in without 
tickets, and are having just as much fun as any of the invited 
guests. Mrs. D. S. T. 

CayuaGa, N. Y. 


In the few minutes I could spare from my babies I have 
found the following Shakespearian characters. Mrs. A. S. J. 
PHILIPSBURGH, Pa. 


While unmasking the characters at the ‘* Masquerade” I 
kept recalling visions of Barrett, Booth, Henry Irving and 
beautiful Ellen Terry. BD. 

MADISON, WIs. 


I have, perhaps, had ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” but have 
enjoyed the work. I hope “ Love’s Labor (is not) Lost,’’ and 
should like to receive ‘* Measure for Measure,” etc.; but that 
may be ‘‘As You Like It;’ I shall not raise a “ Tempest” 
about it. So ends my Winter’s Tale.” M. E. B. 

PUTNAMVILLE, IND. 


304.—A Rebus. 
The following Rebus is a familiar quotation of five words, 
which is a goed motto for readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING: 
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Notable Nothings. 


Carrying Something. 

But the mere fact of being a woman seems to entail 
upon the sex the necessity for carrying something. From 
the lady who steps into her carriage, carrying in her ele- 
gantly gloved hand her card case, her pungent, her bon- 
bonniere, her lace handkerchief, her fan, her hand bouquet, 
as the case may be, to the maid-of-all-work—who climbs 
up to the seat on the express wagon that is taking her 
trunk to her new place, and as she sits in that exalted 
position surveys the world below on either side of a big 
mirror or a large lamp, either one a present from some 
former mistress, and which she is carrying for safe keep- 
ing—a woman in any grade likes to have something to 
holdin her hands. Else why so many fads as to purses, 
which have gone to every extreme, from leather wallets 
silver-bound and with combination locks, to the tiny slides 
of flexible skin just large enough for a car-fare? Why 
this fancy for knitted purses which has prevailed with in 
termittent favor since the time of our great grandmothers ? 
Why the once fashionable fondness for muskmelon seeds 
and steel beads strung together in a marvelously fantastic 
and yet graceful shape, lined with bright-hued silk, fitted 
with drawing strings, and hung coquettishly from the 
little finger of the left hand? Why the passion for walk 
ing staff pungents—long enough, large enough, costly 
enough to staggera man at first sight? Why this affected 
use of the lorgnette that obtains, even when the sight, in- 
stead of requiring reinforcement, compels the devotee of 
the affectation to have the eyes fitted with plain glass? 
It rather looks as if a lady likes to have something in her 
hands, doesn’t it? Chatelaine belts have been devised in 
the hope of relieving a lady from some of the multitudi- 
nous articles which it is possible she may need, but she 
dangles each one successively as an Indian does his war 
trophies, at the belt; and then, with hands that are empty, 
reaches out for something else to carry.—Dé Vernon in 
San Francisco News-Letter. 


Hall Stairs. 

One of the most marked changes in the houses of well- 
to-do New Yorkers in recent years, consists in the position 
and use of the hall. Foralong time the builder whose 
hall stairs did not begin a few feet from the front door 
was considered eccentric. In the old style of city 
houses, and indeed many of. them are being built even 
now, the first floor was generally divided into a parlor 
looking upon the street, a back parlor looking on the 
yard, and a narrow hall, with no windows at all in it, un- 
less the house were acornerone. The stairs ran directly 
up to the landing above, beginning a few feet from the 
front door. The floors above generally consisted of a big 
room and a little hall room in front, the same behind, and 
the hall and stairs continued, still in gloom, to the next 
story. Now the better and more fashionable style of 
architecture places the stairs in the middle of the house. 
A narrow hall leads from the front door, past the front 
parlor, to a foyer in the center of the house, taking up the 
whole width of the structure. This foyer ascends clear 
up to the roof and a skylight sends a flood of light down 
upon the stairway. Generally a handsome fireplace here 
shows that the hall is intended to serve as a sitting-room, 
and the stairway curves gracefully up to the next landing, 


all the rooms back and front opening on to this central 
hall, and lighting it through transoms over the doors: 
Potted plants, palms, pictures, easy chairs, rugs, screens, 
etc., make these foyer halls delightful lounging places. 
They are a revelation to the householder who has usually 
regarded his hall as a necessary but gloomy tunnel of 
communication between story and story.—NMew York 
Tribune. 
Nutmegs and Mace. 

Nutmegs and mace, two of the principal spices of com- 
merce, grow in the same pod. The tiny tree upon which 
they grow is almost identical with a pear tree two or three 
years old. The nutmeg is the center or seed of the fruit, 
which is about the size of an ordinary hen’s egg. The 
best comparison of the fruit would be with the hickory 
nut. In ripening, the outside cracks open, showing the 
nutmeg inclosed in a thin, lacy covering, which is the 
mace. It is found in all the tropical islands of America 
and Asia, the most fruitful trees growing in Jamaica, 
some of them yielding as many as 5,000 nutmegs in 
a year. 


Phrenology of Umbrellas. 

The precise umbrella has an erect rigidness of poise 
that turns neither to the right nor to the left. 

The cautious umbrella has a covert, shoulder-shading 
snugness that keeps close to the sheltered side of 
the way. 

The calculating umbrella has a weigh-and-measure pre- 
occupation, dipping down slowly to the right or left, like 
the reckoning squint of an eye. 

The irascible umbrella jerks through the moving mass 
of its kind with a rampant air of general unsteadiness that 
people pause to ruffle their brows at. 

The good-natured umbrella has an ambling slowness of 
movement, a rest-on-oars look, that seems to contemplate 
its fellows as subjects for laughter. : 

The bound-to-get-there umbrella has a steady, deter- 
mined movement that crushes and collides and knocks off 
hats on an “all’s fair in war” principle. 

The going-to-the-party umbrella bobs and skips in air 
with a certain buoyant elevation that seems borne on the 
wings of glee. . 

The take-it-easy umbrella hangs off with an oh-fuss, 
what’s-the-hurry loll. 

The shy umbrella has a forward dip, like a hat pulled 
over the eyes. 

The absent-minded umbrella protrudes comfortably 
from under the arm, while its owner's head acts as a 
substitute. 

The sweet-sixteen umbrella has a snug, “chummy” 
equipoise, that suggests a web and woof ot “Isn’t he jyst 
lovely!” confabs, with acid-drop intermissions. 

The forlorn-woman umbrella has a vigorless, broken 
poise, first one side, then another, like a shifted burden. 

The chivalric umbrella has a come-and-be-sheltered 
hospitality of poise, held upward, outward, with a strong 
right-hand grip, neither in ostentation nor selfishness, but 
with a glorious ring round brace of protection. 

The heedless umbrella is a kleptomaniac. It gets into 
trouble with fringes and laces, obliviously carries off 
somebody’s vail, and never even halts for the injured 
spirit who gazes after it with a scathing “ Well, I 
never! "—Boston Globe. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY, 

Ed:tor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In searching for answers to the questions propounded in the 
* Literary Camera ’’ columns in the February number of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, I found the quoted lines embodied in the en- 
closed selection, which I thought might be deemed worthy of a 
place on the page of the magazine devoted to “ Fugitive 
Verse,” if it has not already been published by you. 

Troy, N. Y. 

A lady occupied a whole year in searching for and fitting the 
following lines from English and American poets. The whole 
reads almost as if written at one time and by one author : 


LIFE. 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? [ Young. 
Life’s a short summer—man is but a flower; [Dr. Johnson. 
By turns we catch the fatal breath and die— [ Pope. 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh! [Prior. 
To be is better far than not to be, [Sezwel/. 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ; [ Spencer. 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb— [Danie/. 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. [Si Walter 
Raleigh. 

Your fate is but the common fate of all; [Long fellow. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall ; [Southwell. 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere. [Congreve. 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; (Churchill. 
Custom does often reason over rule, [Rochester. 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. [Armstrong. 
Live well—how long or short permit to heaven, [Afilton. 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. (Bailey. 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face; [French. 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. (Somerville. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear, [ Thompson. 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear: [Byron. 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasures lay, [Smollett. 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray. [Crable. 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise; [Massinger. 
We masters grow of all that we despise. (Crowley. 
Oh, then, renounce that impious self-esteem. [Beattie. 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. [Cowper. 
Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave— [Sir Walter 
Davenant. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. (Gray. 
What is ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat. [ Willis. 
Only destructive to the brave and great. (Addison. 
What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? (Dryden. 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. [F. Quarles. 
How long we live, not years but actions tell. [Watkins. 
That man lives twice who lives the first life well. [Herrick. 
Make, then, While yet ye may, your God your friend. [AZason. 
Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend, [Ai/. 
The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be just, [Dana. 
For live howe’er we may, yet die we must. [ Shakespeare. 


BABY. 
One little head of golden hair, 
Two little cheeks so round and fair, 
Two little lips with fragrant sighs, 
One little nose and two blue eyes, 
Two little hands as soft as a peach, 
Two little feet with five toes each, 
Two litile smiles and two little tears, 
Two little legs and two little ears, 
Two little elbows and two little knees, 
One little grunt and one little sneeze, 


One little heart, but no little sins, 
Plenty of skirts and lots o’ pins, 

One little cloak and plenty of frocks, 
One little hood and two little socks, 
A big disposition to haul and to pull, 
One little stomach that’s never full, 
One little mouth of the rose’s tint, 
One little bottle of peppermint. 


— Chicago Herald. 


WITHOUT THE CHILDREN. 
Oh, the weary, solemn silence 
Of a house without the children ! 
Oh, the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the chi dren come no more! 
Ah! the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the chiidren ; 
Ah! the longing of the faces 
Peeping through the opening door— 
Faces gone for evermore ! 
Strange it is to wake at midnight 
And not hear the children breathing— 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 
Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning ; 
And the gaiters—ah! their patter, 
We will hear it never more 
On ourjheart-forsaken floor ! 


What is home without the children ? 

’Tis the earth without its verdure, 

And the sky without its sunshine— 
Life is'withered to the core ! 

So we’ll leave this dreary desert, 

And we'll follow the Good Shepherd 

To the greener pastures vernal, 
Where the Lambs have “ gone before,” 
With the Shepherd evermore ! 


— Unidentified. 


THE BALLAD OF THE BABY. 
I’m only a baby, weak and small, 
Bald of head and red in the face— 
A bundle of flannel and a bit of lace. 
But don’t, I pray, into error fall, 
For there’s not a thing on this great, round ball, 
Or big or little, or old or new, 
That holds the world in completer thrall ; 
Come, list to the deeds that I can do! 


I can shriek a shriek to rend all space; 
Can choke myself with my "broidered shawl ; 
Can send my nurse on a frantic chase 
For pins that never were there at all; 
I can make my pa, so strong and tall, 
Say curious words—just one or two— 
As he walks the floor to hush my squall ; 
Come, list to the deeds that I can do! 
I can coo and coo with tender grace ; 
Can bring my subjects at beck or call ; 
With cunning smile and a soft embrace, 
While into mischief I straightway crawl, 
My mamma’s anger I can forestall ; 
I can pat-a-cake and can peek-a-boo; 
I can charm, enslave, delude, appall ; 
Come, list to the deeds that I can do! 
ENVOY. 
With my tiny hands I can build love’s wall 
As high and strong as the heavens are blue. 
O! Iam the monarch of hut and hall— 
Come, list to the deeds that I can do! 


—Carlotta Perry. 
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Editor’s 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
tach issue ot GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 1s copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many ot thes: applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. Only by special arrangement will more than one copy be sent 
each publication, with this single exception—when the editor asks for 
one copy to extract from—in addit:on to our regular Extract Sheet— 
and another for the guidance of his wife in preparing his dinner. To 
prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the address of the 
journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must accompany any 
private address that may be asked for. 

To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note: 

That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 

addressed to theeditor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass — 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers des re the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop Hovus&kt®ePInG has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“*copy”’ into the hands of its printers, for each ‘number, six weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and newsmen 
may have their copies on sale promptly on publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and runnirg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a .etter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case Of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. Ali manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “* until called for.” 


A SPRING OPENING. 
A little early in the season, perhaps, still it is safe to 
say, that Spring is coming, in her chariot of flowers, 
gathered along the way, with fragrant nosegays in her 
belt, fresh breezes playing with her flowing tresses, and a 
band of bird music, with frog-pond accompaniments, in 
attendance. 

Yes, Spring is coming, and after a long winter of our 
discontent, to be made glorious by the shining of the 
springtime sun from softening skies. 

Spring is coming. The sugar maples of New England 
and Canada are weeping sweet tears of trickling treacle 
for household food and flavor. Dense forests and open 
woodlands, alike, are echoing and re-echoing with the 
sound of the woodman’s ax as fall the selected and fated 
trees for feeding the fires of the “ boiling houses.” Paths 
in the snow are made from tree to tree, where drops the 
juicy fruit of the maples, in which path the sap gatherer 
goes his rounds, when frosty nights and sunny days rule 
the hour. The sap thickens into sirup and the sirup 
hardens into cakes of sweetness, and the market is filled 
with “new maple sugar ”’—whether the sap season is a 
good one or not. But the sentiment born of sugar from 
the first run of sap, will continue as long as adulteration 
does not destroy sweetness, with the nineteen-twentieths 
of the world’s people, who know not, by taste or experi- 
ence, the difference between New England maple sirup 
and sugar, and sugar-cane molasses, or West India 
browns in hogsheads. 

And so it is, the world over. What’s the difference, if 
one does not know any difference? ‘“ Ignorance is bliss,” 
as well in connection with morals and manners, methods 
and memories, the maybe and mightbe “of sweetness 
and light,” philosophically speaking, as in a discussion of 
the practical products of the sugar-camp. 

Yes, Spring is coming. The granger is looking over 
his fields, to see where the ploughshare must first be put 
in, and the farmer’s wife is airing her dairy pans, that 
they may be in readiness for the contents of the flowing 
milking pails when “the cows come in.” 

And Spring is coming, too, in city, as well as in coun- 
try place. Paterfamilias is raking the winter’s gathering 
of rubbish from his lawn, and the mother, at home, with 
trowel in hand, has opened up the winter covering of 
some of her favorite plants, and is seeking a place whére 
another flower-bed can be made for the coming season. 

Spring is coming to the rising generation as well as to 
those of riper years. School children welcome the long 
days and the fresh breezy air, they bring, as they trip 
their ways to and from school, with arms full of books 
for study, at home, which latter occupation, by the way, 
ought never to be countenanced. 

Spring is coming to the invalids who have been mem- 
bers of the Shut-in-Society all the long dreary days of 
winter. He, or she, as the case may be, may now sit by 
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an open window, for a time, and absorb the sweet aroma 
of the breath of the spring maiden as she passes “ up 
street’ or “ down to the store ” for a change. 

A welcome, then, to the advent of our spring days, 
whether in the cold clime of New England, the softened 
airs of the Middle States, or in the homes of the Sunny 
South. 

“There is no time like spring, 
When life’s alive in everything.” 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


The following note, enclosing an item for our ‘‘ Cozy 
Corner ” pages, has such a vein of tender and affectionate 
regard for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING and its closely drawn 
together family of literary purveyors, that we venture to 
give it place in this department of our magazine: 

Will you oblige me by inserting the accompanying question 
in our dear GooD HOUSEKEEPING? I have always found its 
readers ready to ‘‘ lend a hand ” to any one wishing suggestions 
on any housekeeping topics, and it is to this page that I first di- 
rect my attention--the ‘ Cozy Corner” must always be a favorite. 
I have learned more of domestic economy from the pages of 
Goop HouseEKEEPING than I have ever done from the stacks 
of cook books I have in my possession. To our dear lamented 
Catharine Owen I owe more than I can tell. By the way, will 
you not always notify us when death has taken from us one of 
our beloved contributors—I mean among those from whom we 
often hear. Many of them, through their writings, seem like 
personal friends, as Catharine Owen, Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker 
and Rhoda Lander. I am, have always been, and hope I al- 
ways shall be a warm friend of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Yery truly, A. C. &. 


The next “ congratulation ” of our new form and date of 
issue is equally warm and hearty: 

Allow me to compliment you on the change in your maga- 
zine. I had not seen Goop HouSsEKEEPING for severa! months, 
until last Wednesday, happening to be in a bookstore, I was 
attracted by a periodical lying on the counter which had an un- 
familiar appearance. On examination I found it was Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in a new dress, issued monthly instead of fort 
nightly, which I consider a decided improvement. 

MrT. Hotty, N. J. Mrs. C. A. L. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so fortunate as to have among 
its brightest and best contributors those whose favors bear 
a Canadian post-mark, and an army of interested readers in 
the Queen’s dominions. One of the first, writing from 
Hamilton, Ont., says: 


I enclose solution of the ‘‘ Knight’s-Move Puzzle,” which I 
hope will be found satisfactory. Allow me to say that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is a most admirable magazine, and always 
contains something to delight every one—young or old, man, 
woman or child. I always anticipate with pleasure its arrival. 
To-day has been stormy and cold out of doors, and it was with 
unusual pleasure I bade it welcome this afternoon. In the new 
form of issue, GoopD HOUSEKEEPING has much improved, and 
it is quite a wonder to mé how you can give your readers so 
much that is useful and delighttul for the small sum of $2.40 per 
annum. May yowgo on and prosper is the sincere wish of, 

Yours truly, 


One of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s best friends and also 
one of its subscribers from the start, thinks otherwise ; 
but she complains quite uncomplainingly, and would 
doubtless possess her soul in patience two months, even, 
rather than go without Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 


Please find money order for $2.40 for subscription from May, 
1891, to April, 1892, inclusive. As I am too ill to keep house, 
the ‘‘ Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted”’ have the chief at- 
traction to me, and I can scarcely “in patience possess my 
soul” a whole month. To be sure, the time is no longer than 
before the change, but I am surfeited with magazines the first 
of each month, and GooD HOUSEKEEPING came as a pleasant 
break, and every other week came round quickly, so, of course, 
I don’t like the change; but as long as my opinion was not con- 
sulted (what an omission it was !) I go with the majority cheer- 
fully, and pray do not keep awake nights on my account. 
Yours in a merry mood, Cordially, Miss S. Y. B. 

MEDFORD, Mass. 


And still another: 


Please find enclosed $2.40, my subscription for GooD HoussE- 
KEEPING. I like it in the new form. It was really an embar- 
rassment of recipes to get it every fortnight, particularly to a 
busy woman, who longed, yet dared not give the time to ex- 
tract all the ‘‘ valuables”’ contained in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Hoping that I may give ita warm welcome, fora long time 
yet, Iam, Sincerely yours, Z. P. 

TORONTO, ONT. 


Per contra, again: 


I have read Goop HOUSEKEEPING now about two years, and 
have seen you grow, with much pleasure. Thorough in your 
line you have always been, and progressive. It would not be 
wise to predict where you will stop. The new form isa big 
step forward, outside and inside. €. 

Osweco, N. Y. 


A few “more of the same sort,” gathered from the 
“four winds of heaven”: 


Goop HouSEKEEPING, let me say, is, as ever, the leading 
home paper of the day —Mrs. E. D. B., Bennington, Vt. 


I think highly of your magazine, and wish I had been taking 
it through my six years of housekeeping.—Mrs. J. E. A., 
Waverly, N. Y. 


I have GoopD HOUSEKEEPING from the first number pub- 
lished. I am much pleased with the new form, but a month 
seems a long time to wait for my magazine.—Mrs. E. L. C., 
Humboldt, Neb. 


I cannot refrain from teiling you how much I am pleased 
with Goop HOUSEKEEPING in its graceful new form, and with 
its attractive new features.—L. M. H., Zolono, //2. 


Permit an interested reader in the far West to lend her voice 
from the shores of the Pacific to the praises of your dainty 
little magazine, and to hope that California is not behind in 
showing material appreciation, through numerous subscribers, 
of the very good work you are doing. Wishing Goop HousE- 
KEEPING was still a bi-monthly in its present enlarged edition, 
I remain,—M. A. H., San Francisco, Cal. 


Your magazine is a delightful household companion. It is 
pure, kind, useful, and never a ‘“‘misfit.’"—A. R. G., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

I enjoy Goop HOUSEKEEPING from cover to cover, and 
treasure 1t next to my Bible.—C. M. W., Whately, Mass. 


The magazine is a treasure, and each number is better than 
the last.—M. C. F., Mew .York City. 


I cannot say too much in praise of GooD HousEKEEPING.— 
C. L. R., Detroit, Mich. 


I scarcely need say that I thoroughly appreciate Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING; its new form is very pleasing. My only re- 
gret is that it doesn’t come oftener.—R. W., Zoronto, Ont. 


I enjoy Goop HousEKEEPING so much, it is always so bright 
and interesting.— Miss G. L., Montreal, Canada. 
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to the day which brings it. I have sent it to many friends who 
are all warm in its praise. In this comparatively new country, 
the women need such a help as your paper, and daily we ap- 
preciate the good it does thousands of women and homes. 
Sincerely yours, Mrs. H. G. H. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING, well known as perhaps the first journal of 
its kind in America, and whose scop? is sufficiently indicated by its 
title, has started the new year with many improvements, the principal 
of which isa large addition to its pages and transformation from a 
Fortnightly into a Monthly. We welcome the change because the 
range of the subject is more appropriate to the magazine than to the 
newspaper, and it will enable its editors to exert greater care in pre- 
paring its matter and also enable its corps of contributors to improve 
their work. We donot imply that its work has in any sense been ill 
done, for it has achieved pre-eminence under the o!d torm and date 
but the change admits of higher finish in production, and it will un- 
doubtedly be welcomed. Its new form is much handsomer and more 
convenient, besides carrying a wider range of matter. Its contrib- 
utors are practical housekeepers, and not professional writers of words 
whose knowledge of rhetoric is not a sine gua mon of housekeeping 
yet withalits “‘housekeepers’’ possess literary strength, and its edi- 
tors discriminating judgment.— The Mil/stone. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine that ought to*be in every 
home and especially in the homes where the incomes are limited. I 
contains suggestions for economical decoration of rooms, good recipes 
fashions for the seasons, and in a hundred ways is helpful to the house 
keeper. Thenumber for March is just out, and it is an excellent one 
—Leavenworth (Kansas) Times. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in its present compact shape, and issued as 
a Monthly, combines all the excellent features of this household 
treasure, as well as many additional features, all published in a form 
better for keeping than the larger publication, which was issued more 
frequently. This Monthly is a family magaz‘ne, without a superior 
in the cointry, and is a welcome visitor to thousands of American 
homes. It is a clean, wholesome, practical, informative, common 
sense publication.—Boston Budget. 


Of all the printed helps to good living, withou! waste or extrava- 
gance, at the present time the best is Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It has 
lately changed from twice to once a month, ard has fifty-six broad 
columns of just what all cooks and housekeepers want to know, and is 
sold at 20 cents a number or $2 4oa year. For spice it has occasional 
good short stories. All its readers like it, spice and all.—Oneonta 
Y ) Spy 

Goop HouskKEEPING is the title of one of the best monthly maga- 
zines in America. Its special object is to promote higher life in the 
household, and it should be in every household in the land. It is now 
in its twelfth year, and more bright aad useful thanever. Ithas a 
wide circulation, and from the numerous extracts constantly seen in 
the papers, we presume there is no jou-nal more frequently quoted. 
It isa charming magazine, and every housekeeper should have it.— 
Columbia (Pa.) Spy 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to have improved since its change to 
a Monthly, although there seemed to be little room left in that direc- 
tion. One hardly knows how much is to be found between its covers 
until he glances at the index.—American Hebrew. 


No paper more welcome to the ladies ever enters the household than 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is bright, useful, entertaining, and always 
interesting. Those whoread it and know itare always its firm friends. 
—Middletown (N. Y.) Daily Press. 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING as a Monthly hereafter, we believe, will meet 
with even greater favor, if possible, than ever before. The Sentine/ 
households have always found it a most valuable helper —/ackson 
(Jowa) Sentinel. 

The standard jeurnal, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has always been 
excellent, but its publishers are evidently not satisfied with the success 
already atiained.—Norristown Herald. 

An EXCELLENT JoURNAL.—The monthly form of Goop 
KEEPING, that favorite journal for the home, is a marked improvement 
and it seems that the table of contents is richer and more varied than 
ever before. Certainly the publishers have ably redeemed their promise 
to give their patrons the brightest ablest and most progressive publi- 


cation of its class in the country—and that means the world, for no 
other country gives to the home and the home life the attraction which 
it here receives —Chatham (N. Y.) Courier. 


The change toa monthly is an indication of the financial as well as 
the literary success of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. It has become a great 
favorite in Canadian households, and is always a welcome visitor to 
Canadian firesides. The character of it is such that no man need 
doubt the propriety of placing it in the hands of his wife and daughters 
It is clean, pure and wholesome; and there is always something in it 
that contributes to the fund of houskekeeping knowledge that tends to 
lighten domestic labor and to cheer and brighten domestic life.— 
Canadian Manufacturer. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING, the model household magazine, heretofore 
a Fortnightly publication, has been changed to a Monthly and greatly 
improved. This is one of the best of the really meritorious household 
publications, and is as far ahead of the common trashy weekly and 
monthly (so-called) family publications as can well be conceived. Itis 
clean, and has an honest and substantial character that goes with the 
best productions—literary and social—of New England. The sugges- 
tions on household topics are by practical housekeepers, and, there- 
fore, have a permanent value.—San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 

It our lady readers wish to have a magazine in the house that will be 
worth ten times its cost to them, they : hould subscribe for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in its enlarged and improved form. It is asplendid 
magazine, and convenient in form for good service — Randolph 
(Mass) Register and News. 

Goop Hous:KEERPING comes to us this month changed froma Fort- 
nightly toa Monthly magazine, and its typographical appearance is 
much improved thereby. This isa fine magazine for the “ gude house- 
wife’ Its columns teem with contributions of wr.ters of merit. That 
it should prefer the practical knowledge of expert New England house- 
keepers to the superficial observations of professional writers who 
have not acquired information at first sources, ought not to be woft- 
dered at by inte!ligent people—but the other fashion is so prevalent 
thatitis well to lay emphasis on the care w'th which theeditor of Goop 
HousEKE#PING fulfills his office.—Farmington (Me.) Chronicle. 

Goop Hovus&KEEPING goes now to i’s thousands of happy homes 
in the form of a magazine, and is to be published onze a month here- 
after instead of fortnightly. The menu prepared for its readers seems, 
interminable in variety, and unapp-oachable in quality. Miss Parloa, 
the queen of caterers, commences her *‘ Ten Mornings in a Kitchen.” 
and an army of other popular purveyors stand ready to supplement her 
with an assortment of viands that is fit for kings’ houses, and sufficient 
in quantity to supply abundantly every one who buys a ticket for a 
seatat the table.— Worcester Library Record. 

Goop HovUSEK2EPING is one of the very best publications for the 
home. Its contents are such as to inspire the housewife with the dig- 
nity of her position and a better understanding of it. It will hereafter 
be a Monthly pablication instead of a Fortnightly, and as such will be 
greatly enlarged and improved. The January number is one of the 
most compleie magazines ever issued in the variety and value of its 
contents. Over 150 distinct topics are treated upon—stories, poetry, 
practical hints, recipes, dinners, manners, etc. Every woman should 
read it.—Commercial Bulletin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Goop HovuSEKEEPING As A MonTHLY.—This famous Fortnightly 
publication has been changed into a Monthly, and, with the change, 
very much improved, entitling it to a place among the most prominent 
and popular of American periodicals. Goop HOUSEKEEPING occu- 
pies ground in the domain of American literature which no other pub- 
lication ever attempted to cultivate before in the country, and the 
maaner in which it has worked the soil has made it famous at home 
andabroad. The first number of its monthly issue is a rich contribu- 
tion to its mission, and is laden with a mass of articles, any one of 
which is worth the price of acopy of Goop Hous8KEEPING. It is 
published in Springfield, Mass.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HousgkeEEPING for January is the first number of the new 
form, which gives to this well-known and popular magazine an im- 
proved appearance that makes it very attractive. Its pages are filled 
with an increased amount of entertaining matter that cannot help but 
prove interesting and instructive to the housewife.—Norwich (Ct.) 
Bulletin. 

This always interesting and deservedly popular magazine makes a 
new departure, and will hereafter be issued monthly instead of fort- 
nightly, as heretofore; we have had occasion ‘“ many a time and oft,” 
to express warm commendation of this periodical, and the change isin 
the line of the substantial character and position it has won.—Law- 
rence (Mass.) American, 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Miss Parloa’s fourth morning in the kitchen deals 


largely with soups, though there are other formulas given, 
and articles as remote as spice cake and Savannah pud- 


ding come in for consideration. 

A good many people will sympathize with the young 
married couple of whom Mary E. Child tells, in her story 
entitled “ Paying for Wedding Presents,” and will re- 
joice that they had the courage to solve the difficulty, 
in a sensible and practical way. 

“Founding the Home,” by Emma E. Volentine, is a 
plea for greater care in marrying; and however much 
people may disagree as to questions of divorce and the 
like, it is hard to see how any can dissent from the can- 
did conclusions of this writer. 


Linda Bell Colson has a very interesting paper on 
housekeeping in India, and her picture of the domestic 
life of that far country is supplemented with certain 
recipes illustrative of methods of cookery there, which 


our readers may like to try—just as an experiment. 

There is time before the magic “r” drops from the 
name of the month to test some of the excellent methods 
‘of serving the oyster presented by “ A Southern House- 
wife,” and she will certainly receive the thanks of those 
who enjoy the delicious feast. 


“Tea as a Beverage” comes under the heading of 
“Household Table Drinks,” and there are interesting 
facts presented in relation to this universal cup of cheer. 
There are some well-disposed beginners in the great 
science of domestic cookery who have difficulty in getting 
the right results from the recipes which they attempt to 
follow. For them especially, but for all others as well, 
Adelaide G. Marchant writes about “Frying in Hot Fat,”— 
referring to the culinary operation, and not, by any 
means, to the mental state of the housewife. 


While we cannot all go to the Pacific coast, all can read, 
and follow with interest, the graphic communication 
from Henry M. Bissell, and accompany him in imagina- 
tion through the “ regal grandeur ” of Southern California. 
Especial interest will attach to his statement regarding 
the mission Indians, and their sad experiences. 

Ada Marie Peck has a little talk about “ Card Parties,” 
which gives some admirable suggestions for the social 
evening, where something new is so often in demand, and 
the right thing, novel and interesting, is sometimes so 
hard to think of, at the right moment, while the guests 
are waiting to be amused. 

The paper on “ Family Fashions and Fancies” deals 
with visiting gowns, riding and yachting habits and 
millinery—the text being from Helena Rowe, and the 
illustrations from Redfern’s best, as usual. 

“‘ Aladdin’s Lamp” seems to have been discovered at 
last, and the discoverer is none other than Hon. Edward 
Atkinson of Boston. The lamp, in fact, seems to be the 


attachment to Mr. Atkinson’s ‘ Workman’s Dinner Pail,” 
the wonderful facts regarding which are fully presented, 
with indisputable evidence of its capabilities, 

In the compass of a single page will be found two 
valuable articles—“ Decorative Painting,” by E. L. S, 
Thompson, and home treatment for “* Common Ailments,” 
by Greta Beverly. 

The etiquette of traveling receives treatment in the 
humorous paper of F, H. Curtiss—which has certain 
sensible suggestions interspersed with the extravagance. 
Mr. Curtiss is a born humorist, and of the spontaneous 
kind, rather than the manufactured kind. 

Supplemental to the paper on tea, Amanda B. Harris 
treats of “ Coffee,” and tells how it is made, here, there 
and everywhere. 

“Hard Wood Furniture” is described by Newton 
Norton, who gives something about the various kinds in 
popular favor, and the woods from which they are made. 
Mr. Norton writes only of practical things, in a matter-of- 
fact way, which invariably gives information, while it is 
by no means uninteresting, though terse and condensed 
in style. 

The renovating of lace, as a means of household profit 
and pleasure, is shown by Cuno Vidall to bea practical 
and pleasant occupation, with some pertinent facts re- 
lating thereto. 

The present installment of “The Family Medicine 
Chest” relates to diseases of the throat, lungs and stomach, 
and the author gives some measures of precaution, as 
well as of treatment, if the ailments cannot be wholly 
avoided. 

M. D. Sterling’s “ Snap Shots with a Literary Camera,” 
and the correspondence which grows out of them, forms a 
valuable and taking feature of the magazine; following 
which we have something concerning a little “ Social 
Reform,” by Caroline B. Le Row. 

There are the usual departments, all well filled and 
complete, but the greatest interest will center on the prize 
puzzle, “ An Historical Reception,” by Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, found on page 213. 

And what an array of original verse! “ April,” by 
Katharine H. Terry, naturally heads the list; then comes 
“The Ballade of the Birthday,” by Carlotta Perry, 
“ April Weather,” by J. Torrey Connor; “ The Eleventh 
Commandment,” by Alice O. Darling; ‘“‘Good House- 
keepin’,” by Edward Vinceat; “ The Old Homestead,” 
by Lydia Wood Baldwin; “Snug Harbor,” by C. A.; 
“Aunt Mary,” by William S. Lord; “ A Husband’s 
Wail,” by Clara J. Denton; “ Home, Sweet Home,” by 
William Brunton—with a generous quantity of admirable 
selections. 

Another good feasi, to which we invite all the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING family, saying with rural hospitality— 
“help yourselves !” 
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Published on the first of each month. imuiiiiaks rates 
20 cents amonth; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


APRIL, 1891. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PULICATIONS. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 

Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 

Progressive’ Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life. of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘* The best household magazine 
published.’’ Subscription price, $2.40a year, or 20 cents a mon‘h for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield is published monthly ‘‘ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their reguiar supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskKEEPinG with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 


you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Houss- 
KEPING may be had forvirtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscribers name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


HousEKEEPING. 


STEALING OTHER PEOPLE'S BRAINS. 

The editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING received the fol- 
lowing note, under date of January 2, 1891, written on 
paper having the printed heading of the Montreal Daily 
and Weekly Séar 

I am a teacher of painting, fancy work and crotchet work of 
all kinds, and being desirous of writing for some paper, in order 
to further the public interest, I thought of your paper as a 
medium through which to obtain this view. I can furnish you 
with handsome crochet designs and describe the way in which 
they are to be done, etc. Feeling sure I am competent enough 
to please you, an answer, stating terms, will oblige, 

Yours respectfully, F. SUMMERHAYEs. 

Further correspondence resulted in an arrangement, by 
which Miss Summerhayes sent text copy to accompany 
the samples of lace crotcheting, which came with her first 
communication. These were photographed, engraved, and 
one of them printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for March. 
Immediately upon the issue of that number, one of our 
subscribers kindly notified us that she had this sample 
and description in her portfolio, which had been taken 
from some other journal. An investigation has resulted 
in finding that both the illustration and text appeared in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal of April, 1889, word for word 
and almost letter for letter. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the favors we happen to have in hand from Miss 
Summerhayes, will go to help fill up our waste-basket, and 
that we shall have no occasion to call upon her for further 
contributions. 


JOURNALISTIC CLUBBING. 

One of the unpleasant features of the “ clubbing ” prac- 
tice, now so much in vogue in journalistic circles, has 
expression in the following letter to our publishing de- 
partment: 

** When I subscribed for GooD HOUSEKEEPING, you clubbed 
with it, for me, Zhe and Zife. Now, I have stood The 
just as long asIcan. I did not know whether to write 
you, or to the publishers to have it stopped. I presume I shall 
have to lose my subscription money, but that will be nothing 
in comparison to my pleasure at having it come no more. 
None of my friends would enjoy it, and I would not inflict 
even an enemy with it, so I will not have it'transferred to any 
one. If you can’t stop it for me, please let me know, that I 
may attend to it further myself. » Very truly, 

Cr. MIss 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars, 

New York Woman’s ExcuanGs, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Maopison Avenue Depository AND EXCHANGE FOR Woman s Work, 628 

Madison Ave., corner 59th St.. New York. 
Tue Woman’s ExcHANGE, 24 West 125th St., New York. 

Women’s EpucATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., Boston 
Tue EXCHANGE FoR WomaAn’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 

St.. Philadelphia, 

Unirep Workers’ AND Woman’s ExcHANGR, 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 

Cyricaco ExcHANGE FOR WomAn’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

THe Womans Excuance, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman s InpusTRIAL ExcHanGe, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman's ExcHancGe, Madison, Wie. 

Women’s InpustRIAL 628 Penn Ave., Pa. 

Soctrty or THE Woman's Excuanae. San Francisco, Cc 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main St.. Houston, Texas. 

Woman's Excuance, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s Excuance, 617 Locust St., St. ‘Louis, Mo. 

Woman's Excuanceg, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
eans, 

Woman’s Excuance, Main St , Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s Excuanag, Newport 4 

SPRINGFIELD WomMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, I. 

Art Excuancg, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

ae EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St. Rich- 
mon a. 

Woman’s ExcuanGg, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville Ky. 

Tue Woman's EXCHANGE, 513 Francis. St., St. Joseph, Mo 

Tus Woman’s Excuancs. 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


The lengthening days come quickly on, 
The evening hours grow scant apace, 
But still there’s time to draw our chairs 
Together in accustomed place, 
With chat and cheer from all who come 
To welcome in our Evening at Home. 


The first document to be read to the Evening Circle is 
one which accompanied the paper on “ Pacific Coast Talk 
and Travel,” that has place in preceding pages of this 
issue. The writer is one of the earliest contributors to 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, who has the pleasure of seeing 
one of his poems, “ To Tell a Good Housekeeper,” over 
the signature of “ Lester Leigh,” widely afloat on the sea 
of miscellaneous newspaperdom, either uncredited, or 
wrongfully credited—chiefly the latter. His kind sugges- 
tions as to strawberries and fresh vegetables are duly ap- 
preciated, as are a'so his glorification of Pacific Coast 
“ Sunshine” and “ Clear Skies.” Perhaps he will tell us 
something about the olive and olive oil, of which he 
speaks—at least he promises to do so, and we have always 
found him to be “as good as bis word”: 


My Dear EpirTor :—I would like to accompany my enclos- 
ure with some of the really delicious strawberries and fresh 
vegetables we are enjoying, not to speak of a good portion of 
sunshine and blue sky. While you are ** hugging the fire,’’ we 
are living a vagabond life in our tent, and seeking such paths 
as will avoid toa great extent the tourist throng. My chief 
work while here is the collection of reliable data regarding the 
cultivation and curing—or rather pickling—of the olive and the 
manufacture of the oil, and while for my own commercial pur- 
poses, I shall be glad to send you—later on—a paper on the 
subject, should you desire such matter. 

The enclosed “‘ copy’”’ covers a comparatively new and little 
written ground. As forthe San Luis Rey Mission—being more 
difficult of access than those of Santa Barbara, San Diego, San 
Gabriel and others located near resorts—I have not yet seen 
any reasonable description and more than brief notice in con- 
nection with the other missions. The whole neighborhood is 
one of interest to all of your readers, who have read Ramona. 
Sincerely, M. BIsSELL. 
PASADENA, CAL., February 10, 1891. 


In these later days, the refrigerator, like death, has “all 
seasons for its own,” in many households, and the days 
are rapidly approaching when all, “from the least unto 
the greatest,” must have a refrigerator to engineer and 
enjoy. This clipping, from the New York 77ridune, will, 
therefore, be a little more serviceable now, in the pages of 
Goopb HouSEKEEPING, than it would at some other season: 
There has been great improvement in refrigerators since they 
were first introduced. The old-fashioned ice-box lined with 
charcoal or some other non-conductor of heat was formerly all 
we had for keeping ice. By improved methods, a great deal of 
the time and material has been saved in the manufacture of re- 
frigerators, and a thoroughly trustworthy one may now be pur- 
chased for $10 and upward. An ice-box or ice-chest, when the 
ice is in the same compartment as the food, is not so expensive 
and it keeps the food colder, but there is greater waste of ice, 
and it is a great deal more trouble to keep clean. Some of the 
best refrigerators are furnished with shelves of slate, and still 
others are made with the entire compartments where the food 
is kept lined with stoneware. These are considerably more 
expensive than a zinc-lined refrigerator. The smallest of those 
made with stoneware compartments cost $25. It seems as if 


the food kept in them would be more wholesome than that kept 
in azinc-lined refrigerator, which is so apt to have a close, 
stuffy odor, no matter how often it is washed. 


“Here,” says the Mother at Home, “is an extract from 
the London Daily News, regarding funeral mourning, 
which accords with my sentiments on this subject closely. 
Let me read it”: 


Extravagance in funeral wreaths has reached a point which 
in Liverpool has provoked a rather decided movement against 
this inconveniently costly fashion. What, it is asked, have we 
gained by getting rid of mutes, plumes, hatbands, scarves, if 
we are to be ruined by the growing rivalry of mourning, each 
determined to lay on the coffin of the deceased friend a bigger 
and a better wreath than his fellow-mourners can afford? The 
very florists’ shops are turned from joy and brightness to 
funeral gloom by the displays of funeral wreaths, and it is 
feared that the late severe weather has taxed many a person in 
this fashion ina way that he has been ill able to bear. One 
correspondent states that at a funeral at which he was recently 
present the drawing-room of the house was so full of flowers 
that no more than about four persons could step into the room 
at one time to see them. Chairs, tables, sofas, piano, pictures, 
walls, and even the floor, except where four people might, if 
careful, stand, were covered with wreaths, many of them a yard 
in diameter, and a few much larger. Relief is looked for in the 
growth of the practice of adding to an announcement of a death 
the sensible intimation, ‘*‘ No flowers.” 


And each member of the circle said “amen,” heartily. 

In a lighter vein, a little Miss, just old enough to be 
interested in bonnets, pipes up: “ Let me read this item 
from the New York Suz, about fashionable bonnets.” 
And she reads: 

To make the very most fashionable bonnet now displayed by 
the Fifth avenue milliners, take a large horseshoe of gold rope 
with the bowed end put forward, then put a smaller horseshoe 
of the same shape two inches behind the large one. Tie the 
two in that position with fine cord and make a bow knot of rib- 
bons to go behind the second horseshoe. Other similar bon- 
nets are made with two loops of gilt chain, two bands of gilt 
metal or two plaited half hoops of wire. If an absent-minded 
lady put on one of these bonnets and then went about asking if 
any one knew where her bonnet was, no one could tell her. 


Another Miss, well along in her teens, who likes to keep 
posted on all household novelties, quotes from a New 
York letter to a Pittsburgh paper, an interesting item about 
the now so fast-becoming fashionable chafing dishes : 


Among the dinner-table novelties every one wants a chafing 
dish. Castors are coming back and pickle dishes are going 
out. So are finger bowls, alas! Wineglasses are changed at 
every course. The menu of a grand dinner this week was 
printed on half-dollars. Ice cream glasses are retained as 
souvenirs by the guests at some entertainments. Favors which 
are given at dinners, etc., in some cases assume gigantic pro- 
portions, viewed financially. I went into a novelty studio on 
Fifth avenue one day to price some pretty butterflies, intending 
to take home a dozen and a half to grace a certain occasion 
that evening. I found that the “cute little things’ were $60 
a dozen. 

A merry-hearted lad, who is often sent to the “corner 
store” on errands of household needs and necessities, 
discovers a new method of “bringing home groceries 
and sich”: 

“Here are two pounds of chops, good scant weight,” said 
the grocer to the young man of the family who had brought 
in an order from his wife, ‘now for your milk; where’s your 
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can?”’ The young man of the family protested that he 
hadn’t read the order, and had not been equipped with a 
can. ‘* Never mind,” said the grocer; ‘ here, hold on to it,”’ 
and he dexterously slipped one paper bag inside of another 
and filliped the corners into place. The two quarts of milk 
were poured into the inner bag. ‘‘ The grease in the milk 
prevents it going through the paper, as the water would,” ex- 
plained the grocer. ‘“‘I had hard work to get people to be- 
lieve that they could carry milk in a bag first, and had to let it 
go at my own risk. I’ve sent it so half a mile by slow transit ; 
still, I'd advise you not to stop to tell any long stories, on the 
way home.”’ 


While the family circle are in Executive Session, as it 
were, the knock of the postman is heard, and the first 
letter to open, of the budget he leaves, is one containing 
the following pathetic story of homesickness of one un- 
known : 

Nearly twenty years ago, in walking through the deserted 
street of an old mining town, my foot struck against an old 
daguerreotype case, and with a feeling of curiosity I picked it 
up and opened it. There, before me, looking up into my face, 
lay the most exquisite picture of a woman, and her eyes seemed 
to tell such a story of an aching heart anda life gone wrong. 
On a tiny slip of paper were words that keep coming to mind, 
and a crowd of questioning thoughts oft surge into my imagi- 
nation. Whose is the pictured face that looks pleadingly into 
my own, and whose the writing of these plaintive lines ? 

Comes there from old blessed memory, 
Peeping from the shadowy past, 

One sweet face, as fresh and lifelike 
As the day I saw it last. 


Years have had their birth and burial, 
Long, long years a weary score, 
But their treacherous footsteps lurketh 
On that sweet face, never more. 
And this gasping Heart homesickness, 
That comes choking up the breath. 
Sick for home! Oh! God! where is it? 
Answer where? Oh! friendly death! 
Haunting face, thou’st been a beacon 
Through this warring world of strife : 
Shining upward—beckoning onward, 


Smoothing down this restless life. 
H. G. H. 


A little Miss, who counts .reading as one of her several 
accomplishments and has just begun to do a little writing, 
finds in the paper which falls to her lot to examine, 
something new in the line of a pen-wiper, and reads a para- 
graph credited to the London Pall Mall Gazette, this de- 
scription of the new invention: 

One of the chief woes of the ready writer, be he clerk or what 
not, consists in the fact that he no sooner gets a pen into good 
working order than it, like the “ dear gazelle,’’ comes to an un- 
timely end, from the corrosion caused by the ink. Life is not 
long enough to use and mend quills, nor to apply with delicate 
firmness the pen-wiper toasteel one. But some genius has 
now hit on a solution of the difficulty which has the merit of 
the most extreme simplicity. In many offices, we are informed, 
a potato is used instead of a pen wiper. The juicy tuber holds 
the pen steady, removes at once all ink from the nib, and pre- 
vents, or at least very greatly delays, the process of corrosion, 
and spares many a well-loved pen to a ripe old age. 

Here the * Old Clock in the Corner” strikes the hour at 
which our family session must end. 

The word goes forth, ‘‘ To bed, To bed;”’ 
“Good night,”’ from each to each is said, 
closing another charming Evening at Home. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits or HouSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


If you run after two hares you will catch neither. 

Behavior is a mirror, in which every one shows his image. 

Don’t wear your troubles outside. You will receive 
from others the same coin you offer them, and a gloomy 
face begets dislike rather than sympathy. 

Naptha is the best material for loosening and removing 
paint; apply it over the coating to be removed, and let it 
soak for some time, then scrape off. 

A good way to render old silver articles as beautiful as 
when first made: Lay each piece ona charcoal fire; as 
soon as reddened take them off, and boil them in tartar 
and water. Tarnished silver may also be restored by 
hyposulphate of silver in a saturated solution of salt, the 
application being made with cloth or brush. 


The pusher is a table utensil with whose use the ma- 
jority of bachelors may be unfamiliar, for it is used only 
by small children. Even the best bred youngster is apt at 
first to help himself with the tools that nature provided— 
to push refractory bits of food upon his spoon with his 
fingers. The pusher has a handle like that of a small 
spoon. Instead of a bowl it has across that end and at 
right angles with it a little shield-shaped piece of silver 
with the ends curved slightly forward, so that the food 
cannot slide off at the sides. With a spoon in one hand 
and a pusher in the other some children can do wonderful 
things—_Vew York Sun. 


A little man asking how it happened that many beautiful 
ladies took up with but indifferent husbands, after many 
fine offers, was thus aptly answered by a mountain maiden; 
A young friend of hers, during a walk, requested her to go 
into a delightful canebrake, and there get him the hand- 
somest reed; she must get it in once going through, with- 
out turning. She went, and coming out brought him quite 
a mean reed. When he asked if that was the handsomest 
one she saw, “ Oh, no,” replied she, “ I saw many finer as 
I went along, but I kept on in hopes of a much better, 
until I had gotten nearly through, and then was obliged 
to select the best that was left.” 


While everybody has heard of or seen or used celluloid, 
only a few know what it is composed of or how it is made. 
A roll of paper is slowly unwound and at the same time 
saturated with a mixture of five parts of sulphuric acid 
and two parts of nitric acid, which falls upon the paper in 
a fine spray. This changes the cellulose of the paper into 
propylin gun-cotton. The excess of the acid having been 
expelled by pressure, the paper is washed with plenty of 
water until traces of the acid have been removed. It is 
then reduced to a pulp and passes to the bleaching trough. 
Most of the water having been got rid of by means of a 
strainer, the pulp is mixed with twenty to forty per cent. 
of its weight in camphor, and the mixture is thoroughly 
triturated under mill-stones. The necessary coloring hav- 
ing been added in the form of powder, a second mixing 
and grinding follows. The finely divided pulp is then 
spread out in thin layers on slabs, and from twenty to 
twenty-five of these layers are placed in an hydraulic press, 
separated from one another by some sheets of blotting 
paper, and are subjected toa pressure of 150 atmospheres, 
until all traces of moisture have disappeared. The matter 
is then passed between rollers heated to 140 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, whence it issues in the form of elastic sheets. 
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Good HouSBEKEEPING. 


APR. 


Grumbs. 
Eastport Sardines. 
These are not really sardines like those caught in the 
Mediterranean and put up so neatly at Marseilles. They 
are young herring, somewhat inferior to true sardines. 
And they are put up in cotton-seed oil, somewhat inferior 
to true olive oil. Butthe price of Eastport sardines is more 
inferior than the quality ; they sell for a quarter the price 
of the French sardines, and they are equally clean and 
equally wholesome. 
It would not matter much if these sardines were less 
excellent than they are. There is a good deal of humbug 
in the world about food, and millions go hungry because 
their table is limited to their prejudices. I ate broiled 
horse in Paris, and it was just as good as broiled steer; 
1 ate grilled flies and baked cakes of flies’ eggs in Mexico, 
and they were quite appetizing ; and Prof. C. V. Riley tells 
me that while he would not like to eat grasshoppers as a 
regular diet, they are by no means to be despised as food 
in an exigency. Little herring as sardines are as good as big 
herring are in any shape, and I heartily indorse the apo- 
thegm of the venerable savant, whoever he was, who said 
that the man who made two sardines grow where one grew 
before is a benefactor of the human race.—Mew York Sun. 


Some Bread Novelties. 
TONIC BREAD. 

The patent consists in the incorporation of certain valu- 
able ingredients with wholemeal bread in such a manner 
that their presence cannot be detected by the most delicate 
taste, while their remedial action is fully retained. These 
ingredients are cascara sagrada and enonymin—about six 
minims of the former and three minims of the latter to 
each pound of bread—diluted with water and well stirred 
into the liquor used in mixing the dough; they are thus 
thoroughly distributed over the whole mass, and assist in 
the mechanical action of the bran. They act very benefi- 
cially on the liver and intestines. The bread is, therefore, 
well suited for those whose digestive organs are not of the 
best, and also for persons who suffer from torpidity of the 
liver and constipation. We understand that the bread has 
already received valuable testimony as to its efficacy in 
the relief of the diseases already referred to, and we are 
certainly of opinion that such an article of diet as “ Tonic” 
bread is infinitely better as a medicine than the violent 
aperients so generally resorted to by those who suffer 
from indigestion and constipation.—2ristol (Eng.) Baker. 
WOODEN BREAD. 

A substitute for barytes in the matter of adulterated 
flour has been invented in Delaware. It is simpy pulver- 
ized wood. Think of eating wooden bread! But it is not 
at all improbable that ere long we shall unconsciously be 
eating sawdust. White beech trees are used. The wood 
has no flavor or color and is hard and dry. The bark is 
peeled off and the logs put on a carriage, which forces them 
against a cutting machine shaped like a pencil sharpener, 
except that it has five or six knives instead of one. The 
knives revolve at the rate of from 200 to 300 revolutions a 
minute, and the log is soon cut into fine shavings. After 
these are thoroughly dried they are put into a hopper and 
ground the same as wheat or corn. The flour comes out 
as fine and fragrant as from fine wheat and is put in bags 
without any marking on, except a tag with the address, and 
sent to New York.—7hke Bakers’ Helper. 


Bread from Oat Flour. 
Of all the cereals cultivated in the world, oats are the 
least used for human food, because they are not really a 
cereal for panification, or rather because the bread they 
furnish is heavy, dark in color, compact and bitter. Is 
this fact in itself sufficient to exclude them from human 
alimentation? Wedo not think so, and it is because we 
are of opinion that nothing which concerns so serious a 
problem as the supply of food for man should be neglected, 
however slight the contingent obtained. Moreover, the 
reason stated above for excluding oats from alimentation 
is not sufficient, for maize and rice are in an identical case, 
and although they are not suited for panification, no one 
thinks of disputing their utility. At the present day 
wheat is almost exclusively used for panification, bread 
being the basis of our nutriment. Barley and rye flours 
are disappearing every day from French bakeries, much 
more so is oat flour. Nevertheless, our ancestors in Gaul 
and Germany consumed oats in the form of pap, which 
constituted even the chief part of their food. Oat flour 
gives a bad quality of bread. This is due to its chemical 
composition, which gives too slight an amount of gluten— 
this last varying in the proportion of three to four and 
eight-tenths per cent.; and again, the substance thus 
designated in the analytical reports is more like albumen 
than gluten, properly so called, which in wheat is found in 
the proportion of ten to eighteen per cent. This in no- 
wise prevents a mixture of oat, wheaten and rye flour from 
giving in Brittany a very savory bread of the best quality 
Oat flour is undoubtedly a healthy food, pleasant and 
nutritious, which might find a place in current consump- 
tion if bakers would try and blend it with other flours.— 
British and Foreign Confectioner. 


What to Eat in Cold Weather. 

All food contains nitrogen, the substance which sup- 
plies muscle, flesh or strength. Carbon, another element 
contained in food, gives warmth. The colder the weather, 
the more carbon is required. Alcohol is almost wholly 
carbon, and, hence, produces heat, but it does not add a 
particle of flesh, nor strength. A person feels stronger 
after taking a drink of spirits, but it is not real strength. 
It is only strength preternaturally drawn in advance, the 
nervous system having been stimulated to make that 
draught, by the influence which the alcohol had on it. 

The following substances have a large percentage of 
carbon, and alsoa good percentage of nitrogen, so that 
they furnish warmth in cold weather, and also make 
muscle : 

CARBON. NITROGEN. 


Potatoes, II 0.36 Good for heat, not for strength. 
Milk, 10 0.03 as 

Butter, 65 0.00 

Lard, 80 0.00 

Soup, 75 2.75 

Wheat, 39 2.00 

Rye, 38 1.00 

Beans, 88 38 Good for both heat and strength. 
Roast Beef, 58 15 

Veal, 52 14 

Lean Meat, 13 15 Better for strength than heat. 


It will be seen that the best food, at this season, is roast 
beef, or beans, as both furnish heat and muscle. While 
potatoes, butter, lard, soup, etc., give warmth, they, like 
alcohol, furnish little or no strength. Even bread contains 
but little nourishment.—Ha//’s Journal of Health. 
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d have two boys, two beautiful boys 
Hud they ace my soul's delight, 

Hly heact is sipayed by theit qriels aud jous 
From earliest morn till niglit 


dreams ace rife with foveliest hues 
Co be woven deep within 

The warp and woof of the good they choose 
Co feep theie souls from sin 


And when, each night, to their bed cousiqued, 
Hy a mothers foving hand, 

Theie childish prattle with prayer combined 
du cevecence bid me stand 


Ju sweetest tones that an angel theong 
Hlight pause aud list to hear, 
Theit musical voices join in song 
ds if heaven indeed weee Hear, 


The prayer that my own dear mother tangl, 


Hy my beautiful boys is said 
Awl, 4 fay me down to sleep” is fraught 
memories of the dead. 


” 


pray the Rod my soul to 
Herings childhoods hour once more, 

And tears to eyes unused to weep, 
Hud a voice from the other shore 


“Of should die before wake” 
Comes soft on the listening air, 

peoy the Xord my soul to take,” 
Had this is their nightly prayer. 


“Pod bless you papa and mamma dear 
Hy each in turn is said, 

“Bool night!” “Bool night!” is the fast we hear 
Hs they “cuddle doon” in bed, 


They close their weary eyes in sleep, 
Untcammeled by earthly cares: 

pray the Lord their souls to beep,” 
Hs d echo again their prayers, 
Mh! when on my dim and closing eyes 

Chis earth is fading 
Hay those loving tones around me rise 
Kike a sunsets pacting cay. 


For the sweetest picture my hour-glass sands 
Unveil in this world of care 
ds my beautiful boys, with folded hands, 
Kisping theie baby prayer. 
—W. M. Rogers. 
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